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THE MATERIAL OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS HISTORY? 


Bo thus begins his essay “‘ Of Truth,” ““ What 
is truth: said jesting Pilate, and would not sta 
for an answer.” In no jesting spirit onc may well a 
the question “ What is history?” for it is a question 
that has received many different answers from a variety 
of persons well qualified to express a judgment, and it 
is by no means easy to find any essential clement of 
agreement upon which to base a satisfactory definition. 
Brief definitions or descriptions, many of which arc 
often quoted as the considered opinion of their authors, 
were probably never intended to be taken as attempts to 
cover all the possibilities of such a wide subject. But 
some of them are interesting, if only as an slien of 
the variety of the aspects from which the study of history 
may be, and has been, approached. “ History,” says 
Carlyle, in his essay on that subject, “ is the essence of 
innumerable biographies.” It has been claimed, too, 
with a considerable measure of justification, that the 
Dictionary of National Biography contains a complete 
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history of England. But some of the most famous men, 
themselves makers of history, seem to have had a poor 
opinion of history, or at least of historians. ““ History,” 
said Lord Chesterfield, “is only a confused heap of 
facts ”—that is, history without maps and chronological 
tables. Others would deny that it is even a heap of 
facts, however confused. Sir Robert Walpole is reported 
to have remarked to one of his secretaries who was about 
to read to him: “Oh, do not read history, for that I 
know must be false.” “" What is history,” said Napoleon, 
“but a fable agreed upon?” Carlyle, in his History of 
the French Revolution, refers to history—or much of 
history—as “a distillation of rumour”; and Bishop 
Creighton reminds us that “ gossip is none the less gossip 
because it comes from venerable antiquity.” It is, by 
the way, to ancient history in particular that Voltaire 
(quoting Fontenelle) refers in the remark that Napoleon 
appears to have copied : “ All ancient histories, as one of 
our wits has said, are but fables that have been agreed 
upon.” A less sweeping criticism is that of Dr. Johnson : 
“ Seldom any splendid story is quite true’’; or the 
similar dictum of Leslie Stephen: “No good story is 
quite true.” Augustine Birrell, in Obiter Dicta, refers to 
“that great dust heap called history’; and Matthew 
Arnold is said to have called history “ the vast Mississippi 
of falsehood.” 

The actual content of history is equally in question. 
It is interesting to trace earlier forms of the oft-quoted 
remark made by Gibbon in chapter Ill. of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that history “is, 
indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes, of mankind.” The volume containing 
this chapter was first published in 1776. In his Essai sur 
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les Meeurs (1753) Voltaire declared that “ the history of 
the great events of this world is scarcely more than the 
history of crimes,” and in L’Ingénu (1767) that “ History 
is but a picture of crimes and misfortunes’; while 
Goldsmith comes even nearer to Gibbon in The Citizen 
of the World (1762) : “ On whatever side we regard the 
histury of Europe, we shall perceive it to be a tissue of 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes.”’ From this view arises 
the dictum of Carlyle, ascribed to “a paradoxical 
philosopher,” presumably himself, “Happy are the 
people whose annals are vacant,” which he bases upon 
an aphorism of Montesquieu: “‘Happy the people 
whose annals are tiresome.” Thomas Jefferson, the 
American statesman, has similarly remarked : “‘ Blessed 
is that nation whose silent course of happiness furnishes 
nothing for history to say.” Gibbon had illustrated the 
same idea when he noted that the reign of the Emperor 
Antoninus was marked by the rare advantage of furnish- 
ing very few materials for history ; and Carlyle again 
endorses it in his Frederick the Great : ““ Happy the people 
whose annals are blank.”’ George Eliot, too, provides a 
variant, apparently copied from Schiller, in The Mill on 
the Floss: “The happiest women, like the happiest 
nations, have no history.” These quotations do not 
exhaust the number of similar pronouncements, but they 
are enough to show how widespread in literature is this 
somewhat pessimistic view. 

What is the proper scope of history: The meaning 
of the word itself does not give us much guidance. The 
original source of the words “ history” and “ story ”’ is 
the Greek word istoria—‘‘ learning by inquiry,” hence 
“ information,” and then “a record of information ob- 
tained by inquiry.” It is obvious, however, that such 
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a definition is both too wide and too narrow for the 
modern idea of history. The word “story,” at least 
among children, may be a mere euphemism for “a 
lie ”—a story-teller is a liar. But colloquial language is 
rarely logical, and the use of it is often loose. So the 
word “story” may be used both for an exact statement 
of the facts and for a wholly imaginative account ; 
indeed, for all kinds of a combination of the two. 
Regarding history as such, the first essential would 
seem to be simple truth and accuracy, or as close an 
approximation to truth and accuracy as the circumstances 
allow. In spite of Walpole’s reported opinion that 
history must be false; in spite of Napoleon’s dictum 
that history is a fable agreed upon; and in spite of 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of it as ““ the vast Mississippi 
of falsehood ’’—none of these sayings, of course, was 
meant to be taken literally—one of the chief aims of the 
historian is the discovery and dissemination of true 
records of the past. “I shall be content,” said Thucy- 
dides, in the introduction to his great History of the 
Peloponnesian War, “if he shall pronounce my history 
useful who desires a true picture of the events which hap- 
pened.”” Cicero and Pliny the Younger laid the greatest 
emphasis on the duty of the historian in this respect. 
“Who does not know,” said Cicero, “that it is the 
first law of history that it shall not dare to state anything 
that is false, and consequently that it shall not shrink 
from stating anything that is true?’ “‘ History should 
keep within strict truth,’ said Pliny, “and worthy 
actions require nothing more.” Jumping over the 
centuries to modern times we have a similar idea in 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning: “ It is the true office 


of history to represent the events themselves together 
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with the counsels, and to leave the observations and 
conclusions thereupon to the liberty and faculty of every 
man’s judgement’; and in the famous statement of 
Leopold von Ranke that his sole aim was to relate events 
as they actually happened. The office of judging the 
past and instructing the future, said Ranke, had been 
attributed to history, but his volume made no attempt 
to perform such lofty tasks; and he maintained that 
the historian must approach his subject without pre- 
supposition, and write history for its own sake. These 
remarks occur in the preface to Ranke’s History of the 
Romance and German Peoples, 1494-1514, originally 
published in 1824. Dr. Gooch, in his description of “The 
Growth of Historical Science” in volume XII. of the 
Cambridge Modern History, says that this work of Ranke 
“founded the science of evidence, and the modern 
historical method is generally held to date from its 
publication.” 

Ranke’s view, however, has by no means secured the 


general approval of historians. “ Ranke’s impersonal 
attitude towards history,” says Dr. Gooch, “ provoked 
widespread opposition. ... Ranke is charged with 


finding the principal charm of his calling in the discovery 
of the unknown, however unimportant it be... . 
(One) belittled his critical achievement and declared that 
his objective method robbed history of all value and 
meaning.” The subject of debate often took the form of 
the question : “Is history a science or an art?” One of 
the best-known discussions of this subject in English is 
contained in the essay on “‘ The Muse of History,” by the 
present Regius Professor of History in the University of 
Cambridge, George Macaulay Trevelyan—a great- 
nephew of Lord Macaulay. Originally published in 
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1913, in a book entitled Clio, a Muse, it was republished 
in 1919 in another edition with a more popular title, The 
Recreations of an Historian. The latter title seems very 
appropriate to this essay on “‘ The Muse of History,’ for 
the essay itself gives a lively impression of the author’s 
pleasure in tilting at the claims of the “ scientific ” his- 
torian. “The root question,’ he says, “can be put in 
these terms : “ Ought history to be merely the accumula- 
tion of facts about the past? Or ought it also to be an 
interpretation of facts about the past? Or, one step 
farther, ought it to be not merely the accumulation and 
interpretation of facts, but also the exposition of these 
facts and opinions in their full emotional and intellectual 
value to a wide public by the difficult art of literature ? 
. . . Ought emotion to be excluded from history on the 
ground that history deals only with the science of cause 
and effect in human affairs 2?” ” 

Here we come upon a serious difficulty in regard to 
the term “ scientific,” as applied to the study of history. 
Roughly speaking, there are two distinct processes in 
scientific research : one is applied to the discovery of 
facts, the other is applied to the consideration of these 
facts as giving evidence of some natural “law.” Simi- 
larly the claim made by Professor Bury that history is 
“simply a science—no less and no more” might on the 
face of it be taken to mean that history is scientific both 
in its methods of research and in the conclusions at which 
historians arrive from their consideration of the known 
facts. On the other hand, the claim that history is a 
science may very well mean that history, as such, is only 
concerned with statements that are. verifiable in every 
respect. By studying Bury’s Inaugural Lecture, from 


which the dictum above quoted is taken, it would appear 
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that he meant to apply some such limited definition to 
history. For instance, Professor Trevelyan, in the essay 
already referred to, lays emphasis on the importance of 
the presentation of historical material: “ Writing .. . 
is not a secondary but one of the primary tasks of the 
historian.” Bury, on the other hand, declared that “ to 
clothe the story of a human society in a literary dress 
is no more the part of a historian as a historian than it 
is the part of an astronomer as an astronomer to present 
in artistic shape the story of the stars.” In so far as 
“cause and effect” enter into the question of “scientific” 
history, the claim seems to be limited at least to political 
history. “The science of politics,’ said Lord Acton, 
“is the one science that is deposited by the stream of 
history, like grains of gold in the sand of a river.” 

It cannot be denied, however, that some historians have 
laid a claim to have detected scientific certainty in his- 
torical “ cause and effect.”” This seems to have been the 
attitude of Buckle, for instance, in the first chapter of his 
History of Civilization in England. Against this view, 
although it appears to have little evidence in its favour, 
and few protagonists even among the “scientific” 
historians themselves, many modern historians have gone 
out of their way to pile argument upon argument, and 
sometimes their attack has approached the virulence of a 
vendetta. In “The Muse of History” Professor Trevelyan 
submits that “all attempts have failed to discover the 
laws of ‘cause and effect’ which are certain to repeat 
themselves in the institutions and affairs of men. The 
law of gravitation may be scientifically proved because 
It is universal and simple. But the historical law, that 
starvation brings on revolt, is not proved ; indeed the 
Opposite statement, that starvation leads to abject sub- 
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mission, is equally true in the light of past events. . . . 
The pride of the physical scientist is attacked, and often 
justly. But what is his pride compared with the pride 
of the historian who thinks his collection of * facts ° will 
suffice for a scientific study of cause and effect in human 
affairs ?”’ Professor H. W. C. Davis, in his inaugural 
lecture at Oxford, was equally emphatic : ‘“ What have 
historians to do with the fundamental axiom of the 
natural sciences that the same cause will always produce 
the same effect 2 Historians believe that history never 
repeats itself, that the same cause never occurs twice in 
their sphere of investigation.” 

But what is “ The Art of History,” or, is history an 
art? To quote “The Muse of History”’ again: “To my 
mind there are three distinct functions of history that we 
may call the scientific, the imaginative or speculative, and 
the literary. . . . I wish to lay greater stress than modern 
historians are willing to do, both on the difficulty and 
also on the importance of planning and writing a power- 
ful narrative of historical events.” It is therefore sug- 
gested that “the dispassionateness of the historian is a 
quality which it is easy to value too highly. . . . Dis- 
passionateness may betray the most distinguished his- 
torian into missing some vital truth in his subject. In 
Creighton’s treatment of Luther, all that he says is both 
fair and accurate, yet from Creighton alone you would 
not guess that Luther was a great man or the German 
Reformation a stirring and remarkable movement. The 
few pages on Luther in Carlyle’s Heroes are the proper 
complement to this excessively dispassionate history. 
The two should be read together.” Nevertheless it 
might be argued that any one who reads the facts—the 
facts only—of Luther's life and times in reasonable detail 
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must be dense indeed if he fails to realize that Luther was 
a great man, and the German Reformation “a stirring 
and remarkable movement.” Carlyle’s Luther is in- 
spirating, but the greater part of his account in The Hero 
as Priest can hardly come under any category of history ; 
and it has the disadvantage of obscuring the fact, a most 
important fact, that there were good men who looked 
upon the character of Luther and the work of the Refor- 
mation in Germany from an entirely different point of 
view, and with an entirely different judgment, hogs his 
own. But Professor Trevelyan has proved by his own 
writings that history, while keeping close to the facts, 
may be made both attractive and inspiring. 

One other pronouncement is well worth quoting— 
that of the late Sir Charles Firth, in his inaugural lecture 
as Regius Professor of History in the University of 
Oxford, given in 1904. “Is history a science or an art ? 
. . . One tells us that history is a science, nothing more 
and nothing less ; another that it is an art, and that one 
only succeeds in it by imagination. .. . To me truth 
seems to lie between these two extremes. History is 
neither, but it partakes of the nature of both. A two- 
fold task lies before the historian. One half of his business 
is the discovery of the truth, and the other half is its 
presentation. And these are two tasks differing in kind, 
and demanding very different qualities in the man who 
undertakes them. The discovery of the truth is a scien- 
tific process. . . . When he has discovered the truth the 
second part of the historian’s task begins. He has to state 
the truth as it appears to him. He has to combine his 
facts, and to construct something out of them, either a 
description, or a story, or a demonstrstion.” 

But, it may be urged, does not history teach us certain 
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lessons, and is it not the duty of historians to tell us what 
these lessons are 2 These are really two distinct questions: 
(1) Does history teach lessons ? and (2) Should historians 
draw morals for our guidance ? 

With regard to the first question, there is considerable 
room for difference of opinion. History never repeats 
itself exactly, and circumstances alter cases. But Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, following Thucydides, suggested 
that “ History is philosophy learned from examples ”’ ; 
an idea mentioned with approval by Bolingbroke in his 
Letters on the Study and Use of History. Bernard Shaw’s 
remark, in Heartbreak House, that ‘‘ Hegel was right when 
he said that we learn from history that men never learn 
anything from history,’ may only mean that men do 
not learn from history—not that there are no lessons for 
them to learn from it if they would. But certain it is 
that the same set of facts can be read, and are read, to 
prove very different theories; and when it is remem- 
bered that historians make their own selection of the 
facts, and that the facts from which they select are 
only a part of the whole, since all the facts are not 
known to anybody, we seem to be driven to the con- 
clusion that any argument from history is of doubtful 
validity. 

With regard to the second question : Should historians 
draw morals for our guidance ? it is safe to suggest that 
they may be allowed, of course, to draw pee, morals, 
but that the morals they draw—indeed, all their theories 
of causes and effects—are not history. Rousseau, in his 
Emile, or Education, went so far as to say that “ the worst 
historians for a young man to read are those who 
give their opinions. Facts! Facts! Let him judge for 
himself.” Without endorsing this opinion, we may at 
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least endorse the demand for facts, and for the liberty— 
indeed, the encouragement—to exercise independent 
judgment. It is often argued that a historian is the best 
judge of the meaning of history, the best qualified to 
pronounce judgment on men and affairs, because he 
presumably knows more than the reader for whom he 
writes. On the other hand, he may often be guilty of 
prejudging affairs, having a thesis in mind which he either 
consciously or unconsciously secks to establish. But it 
may be freely allowed that it is intensely interesting to 
learn what historians think about the facts of history, 
even though the most learned of them contradict one 
another, sometimes on matters of fact, but far more often 
upon matters of opinion. 

It may also be granted that there is a philosophy of 
history. Perhaps, strictly speaking, the term “ philosophy 
of history ” is concerned with discussing the essential 
characteristics of this branch of knowledge. It may be 
suggested that there is also a “ philosophy based upon 
the study of history,” apart from history itself: a body 
of opinion collected from the writings of historians and 
others who claim to be able to offer moral judgment 
upon the doings of men and to declare the causes and 
results of human action in history. As we have seen, 
Ranke disclaimed any wish to perform “ such lofty 
tasks.” In one of the most important works on historio- 
graphy (the writing of history), Benedetto Croce’s 
Theory and History of Historiography, of which a com- 
plete English translation was published in 1921, those 
who offer such opinions are called “ Historian-Philoso- 
phers.” Croce distinguishes between different kinds of 
history ; but to him the only true history is what he 
calls “ living history.” “ Every true history,” he says, 
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‘is contemporary history.” His main contention seems 
to be that the true historian must become in spirit a 
contemporary of the period about which he is writing. 
The historian with the contemporary spirit will know 
nothing about causes and effects ; he will be living with 
the people and among the events about which he is 
writing. For other forms of so-called history Croce 
has a certain respect, although to him they are not true 
history. There is, for instance, what he calls “ practitis- 
tical history,” the history that seeks to teach philosophy 
by example, to incite to virtuous conduct, to impart in- 
struction as to the best political and military institutions, 
or simply to delight : history with a purpose, in short. 
He calls this “ practitistical history” because it has a 
practical aim, and the selection of facts is subordinated to 
that aim. Under this head he would include certain 
histories which laud and magnify the State, and rhetorical 
histories. Mere compilations of historical material he 
calls “ philological history,” and historical romances are 
““ poetical history.” } 

Some might think it desirable that the views and 
theories of the history writer, if he feels obliged to express 
them, were kept as separate as possible from his pres- 
entation of facts. On the whole we do not want to be 
told what we ought to think. It has already been sug- 
gested that it is intensely interesting to learn what 
historians think about the facts of history, but however 
great the historian there is always need to be on one’s 
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1 Croce’s theories are discussed in the following articles in History 
(the journal of the Historical Association) : ‘‘ Philosophy and His- 
tory,’ by Professor E. Barker (July 1922); ‘‘An Apology for 
Historical Research”? and ‘‘ History and Progress,” by Professor 
A. F. Pollard (Oct. 1922 and July 1923) ; ‘‘ History Objective and 
Subjective,” by Professor A. S. Turberville (Jan. 1933). 
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guard against the persuasive clement in the marshalling 
of facts in support of a theory ; indeed, the greater the 
historian the more subtle is the danger. “The worst 
of great thinkers,” said John Bright on a famous occasion, 
“is that they so often think wrong.” 

Oliver Goldsmith declared that “ History owes its 
excellence ’—-by which he presumably meant its at- 
tractiveness— more to the writer's manner than to the 
material of which it is composed.” But although sound 
history can be badly written (and, alas, often is !), un- 
sound history can be (and often is) very well and ar- 
tractively written; and whatever the height of its 
literary quality, unsound history cannot be real history. 
Obviously sound history clearly and attractively written 
is better than sound history written in an obscure or 
pedestrian style. Professor Trevelyan very justly points 
out, in his essay on “The Muse in History,” that good 
history—or, at least, good historical writing—demands 
the exercise of imagination on the part of the historian ; 
by this contention he obviously means (among other 
things) that a good writer producing a narrative must 
image the events which he relates. 

A word, nevertheless, in favour of the “ dry-as-dust ”’ 
historian. Carlyle’s famous Dryasdust might have becn 
the historian Ranke who, if you want history pure 
and simple, is as readable as Carlyle himself: morc 
readable, indeed, unless you prefer to have your history 
in brilliant patches. If the reader has a healthy appetite 
for history he does not need a cocktail by way of intro- 
duction, and his history spiced with clever conjecture. 
“No flowers, by request,” the oft-quoted suggestion 
of Leslie Stephen to his felloww-contributors to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, produced in the main 
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a series of biographies which any intelligent student 
of history can read with pleasure as well as with in- 
struction. There does not seem to be much advantage 
in popularizing history if what we popularize is not 
really history at all, or at the best is history dished up 
with other ingredients from which it cannot be dis- 
tinguished by the ordinary reader. 

But although it be may be maintained that opinions 
on cause and effect are not history ; that lessons drawn 
from history are mainly conjectural ; and that narrative 
history at least should be studied and written with the 
single-eyed aim to find out and record what actually 
happened ; there is no nced to suggest that “ what 
actually happened” excludes the ideas, thoughts, and 
aims of men in the past, in so far as it is possible to make 
sure that we know what they were. Itis a fact of history, 
for instance, that Oliver Cromwell claimed to have been 
the agent of the Almighty in his military campaigns. 
But it is a matter of opinion whether he was sincere or 
hypocritical in making that claim. The former—that he 
made the claim—is a matter of history ; the latter— 
whether he was sincere or not in doing so—is a matter, 
not of history, but of opinion, however strong may 
appear to be the evidence on one side or the other. 
Nevertheless, as the historian has to use his judgment 
regarding the reliability of the evidence upon which he 
bases his statements, so he must use his judgment regard- 
ing the expressed thoughts and aims of leading characters 
in history. “ The crude distinction between facts and 
interpretations is unsound,” says Professor G. N. Clark, 
‘* and all historical investigation must set its own questions 
in its own way.” 

It may be suggested, then, that “ scientific ” history is 
20 
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the body of facts which may be drawn from the evidence 
by methods analogous to those of the physical scientist, 
but that these facts can never include any “laws” of 
cause and effect, since the nature of the evidence is totally 
unlike that of the physical scientist in that respect. But 
to exclude cause and effect from the certainties of history 
is not necessarily to imply that history never teaches any 
lessons at all. We may lear from history, for instance, 
that wars thought to be inevitable did not always take 
place ; that the greatest statesmen were sometimes mis- 
taken in their reading of current affairs, and acted in 
ways which later events, impossible to foresee, proved 
to be unwise ; that the best aims are not always fruitful 
of good. 

Finally, are we not obliged to distinguish between 
isolated facts, merely strung together in a chronicle, and 
history properly so called—between the material of 
history and history itself: In the words of Professor 
A. F. Pollard: “History is no more the past than 
geology is the earth, astronomy the stars, or human 
anatomy a corpse. Nor is talking about the past neces- 
sarily history, though the name suggests that such may 
be archeology ”—the material of history. ‘‘ Not all 
verse is poetry, not all prose is literature. There are 
historical writers who are not historians, and there is a 
quality in history which distinguishes it from mere 
writing about the past.” Thus there is aneed of warming 
to researchers who may “have become almost more 
scientific than the scientists themselves ; and, digging 
deeper and deeper into their trenches, see less and less 
of the world outside.” 

After all has been said, the question, What is history : 


remains unanswered, or answered in many ways, each 
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of which is supported by distinguished historians. The 
pamphlet on Selected Epigraphs issued by the Historical 
Association includes many quotations from the inaugural 
lectures of historians ; and ample material for discussing 
the nature and scope of history has been collected in 
‘The Modern Historian,” by Professor C. H. Williams. 


CHAPTER II 
SECONDARY AUTHORITIES 


THE term “ secondary,’ as applied to historical writing, 
is often limited to publications which are solely derived 
from standard historians or similar authoritics at second 
hand. But the work of standard historians may also be 
called secondary, because i it is mainly based upon original 
sources. These are the “ secondary authorities ”’ referred 
to in this chapter. 

Any student of history would naturally seek to gain 
a general knowledge of the period or subject that he 
intended to study, and would turn his first attention to 
secondary authorities. Secondary material therefore 
comes first in order of time. Although some of the 
earliest historians had nothing but original sources upon 
which to base their work, there is no reason why the 
modem student of history, even one who aspires to write 
history himself, should not take full advantage of the 
Opportunity given him by the great historians who have 
already prepared the highways of history. Traversing 
these highways, he will learn valuable lessons in the art 
of historical road-making, and will be better able to 
judge at what points and in what direction useful by-ways 
might be prepared, modest enough it may be, to suit 
his own capacity for research. Many of the by-ways, 


however, will have already been trodden. Any student 
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who aspires to do original work must not begrudge the 
time spent in preliminary exploration of the work 
already done along similar lines. 

The student of history who has no ambition to write 
may be as keenly interested in research as the historian 
himself. So wide is the field, and so numerous are the 
workers in it, that there must be many a student who has 
special knowledge of his own little plot but has never 
written up any record of his research. Perhaps the 
opportunity has been lacking, perhaps even the desire, 
to publish his own little “ footnote to history.” Never- 
theless he has the satisfaction of knowing that he knows. 
Perhaps, however, he may be in the happy company of 
a group of students whose research is embodied in some 
larger work and has carried with it no direct acknowledg- 
ment. In any case he has gained the highest reward of 
historical research, the perennial interest in the pursuit. 

The material of history obtained from secondary 
authorities often includes original material unobtainable 
elsewhere, especially in the works of the early historians. 
In other words, there is often no clear-cut distinction 
between secondary authoritics and original sources. The 
historical writings of Herodotus, “ the father of history,” 
were based upon material gathered partly from tradition, 
partly from information picked up in his travels, and 
partly from facts founded upon his own observation. 
Many other classical historians embodied in their narra- 
tives the material of records which no longer exist, or, 
when writing an account of contemporary history, 
gained the information from the first-hand evidence of 
those who shared in shaping that history. In the records 
of our country the historian Bede was for centuries after 
his time an original authority, for during the Middle Ages 
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nearly all that was known about early English history 
depended upon his principal work, the Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation. Gathering his material 
partly from Roman authors, but mainly from native 
chronicles, biographies, official documents, and informa- 
tion given him by his contemporarics, he embodied in 
his delightful narrative a mass of historical evidence for 
much of which he is even now the only known authority. 

Bede is an excellent example of those historians whose 
uncheckable statements bear the imprint of truth. Many 
of the sources from which he obtained his material have 
been traced by modern scholars, and his care in the use 
of them has been amply proved. For contemporary 
evidence “he is particular in recording the name and 
description of any one from whom he received informa- 
tion. He evidently weighed the credibility of his in- 
formants, and distinguished between the reports of eye 
witnesses and of those who repeated what they had 
heard.” It is clear that Bede spared himself no trouble 
in the search for all trustworthy sources of information, 
that he was modest and humble-minded in spite of (or 
because of) his great learning, and that he was attempting 
to lay sound foundations of knowledge rather than a 
TS for originality. A good English translation 
of the Latin original brings out “ the pleasant artlessness ” 
of the narrative. Bede, the first English historian, might 
still serve as a model for the historian of to-day, and as 
a criterion of sound scholarship and simplicity of aim. 

In the study of secondary authorities the reader has to 
be on the alert to distinguish statements of fact from 
inferences and conclusions that the historian draws from 
the facts. Even the writer of an ordinary textbook of 
history, who cannot claim to be a historian in any 
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broad sense of the word, and whose sole aim presumably 
is to produce a clear account of the actual facts, cannot 
always avoid the temptation to introduce some com- 
mentary of his own, masquerading as history. Historical 
works above and beyond the scope of the textbook owe 
their principal importance, in the opinion of many people, 
to the comments of the historian and the inferences that 
he draws from the facts that he has collected. Whatever 
may be our view of the proper scope of history, the fact 
remains that many of the greatest historians seek to judge 
the past and instruct the future, telling us what we ought 
to think, and do not follow Ranke in his sole aim to re- 
late events “‘ as they actually happened.” Rarely are the 
comments and the inferences kept distinct from the state- 
ments upon which they are based ; it may sometimes be 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other. Few are 
the historians who clearly label their writings in the 
fashion of Dr. J. A. Williamson, whose Evolution of 
England is plainly called “ A commentary on the facts ”’ 
(and a capital commentary it is !). A few others state 
their personal ideas in a separate chapter, as, for instance, 
Professor A. B. Keith in the “ Conclusion ” to his Govern- 
ments of the British Empire. 

The inferences and comments of great historians, 
whether included or not in our definition of history, are 
certainly valuable in themselves. ‘Each successive 
generation, says Professor J. P. Whitney, “sces some 
aspect of the original evidence which it alone can under- 
stand. ... We cannot afford to neglect our prede- 
cessors. .. . Very often from a secondary writer we get a 
clue or a suggestion, which, as we think it over along 
with our original authorities, illuminates a tangled period, 


or a dark corner.” To quote Professor J. B. Black (The 
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Art of History): ““ Every age, whatever the state of its 
technical equipment, and whatever its errors as to fact 
may be, by interpreting the record of the past in the 
light of its own ideas, and in ways acceptable to itself, 
casts an illuminating beam athwart the course of history, 
which subsequent ages cannot repeat, and can only 
recapture with difficulty. . . . The clues [which] they "— 
the earlier historians—" throw out as to the meaning of 
events are not without their value to modern historians.” 
It is often the case that such personal interpretations of 
history, whether we agree with them or not, stimulate 
our interest and attract our attention to aspects of the 
subject which we might otherwise overlook. We are 
instinctively challenged to the exercise of our own judg- 
ment, and thus, it may be, to a fuller consideration of 
the facts upon which that judgment is based. A casual 
statement unsupported by facts may lead the student to 
enter upon some by-way of research that will afford him 
unlimited personal interest. The works of some great 
historian are full of such challenges to the study of the 
grounds upon which it is probable that their statements 
are founded. 

A student entering upon any particular line of study 
is often advised to “ soak himself” in the subject—to read 
as deeply and widely as he can. This is excellent advice, 
but it must be followed with discretion. Mere reading, 
without consideration, will probably leave a small re- 
siduum of valuc, but it may have much the same effect 
as a course of cinema films. A famous painter when 
asked how he mixed his paints replied (so we are told) 
that he mixed them with brains. That was a good 
answer, one might say, with regard to the elements of 
creative work, but does it apply to reading? It all 
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depends whether one is reading for mere pleasure or 
for the purpose of gaining a clear idea on a complicated 
subject. If the latter, then reading is also creative, in a 
subjective sense, and it is well to mix one’s reading with 
thinking, even to the extent of deliberately breaking 
away from a book to do so. Some of the best work a 
student does in the study of history may be done quite 
apart from historical material, either secondary or 
original. To sit still and think round any subject in 
which we are really interested is a valuable exercise. It 
helps to arrange the facts and ideas that would otherwise 
merely float through the mind and leave little lasting 
impression. It has a further value: it is almost certain 
to show us many deficiencies in our knowledge of 
essential facts, and so send us back to our books with a 
keener appetite. 

A broad view of the whole sweep of recorded history 
may be of great value, whatever our chosen field of 
historical study happens to be. If our work is limited 
to a comparatively brief period, we need some corrective 
to give us a sense of proportion ; and if our choice is 
not irrevocable we may find ourselves attracted to another 
field entirely, of the existence of which we had previously 
been ignorant. The argument is similar to that which 
may properly be adduced in favour of a wide curriculum 
in schools. A pupil who has a natural aptitude for the 
classics, for instance, would be unlikely to develop it 
if Latin and Greek were entirely excluded from his 
course of study. The adult student of history is likely 
to have a clear idea of the period or branch to which he 
is naturally attracted, but it is always possible that, as a 
result of wider reading, he may find it advisable to modify 
his programme. Again, although it may be true that 
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history never repeats itself, there are fruitful parallels in 
history by which unexpected light is thrown by one 
period, or one subject, upon another. 

Perhaps it is true, however, as Croce suggests, that our 
power of interesting ourselves in history as such is strictly 
limited. Certainly there are some periods and aspects 
of the subject that have a special appeal to us individually, 
and some that have not. This particular interest is one 
of the reasons for what is called “ bias ” in history, from 
which the most honest and careful historians may not 
be, or even attempt to be, wholly free. Sometimes 
consciously, having a definite idea in his mind which 
he believes to be true, a historian looks for those facts 
that support his thesis ; but even without such a thesis 
he must make his selection according to some precon- 
ceived plan. Great historians often deal with a lengthy 
period of history, or with some wide aspect of historical 
knowledge, and the selection of the facts on which his 
work is developed is of the first importance. It is not 
merely a question of describing events as they actually 
occurred, as opposed to any commentary on those events. 
Even a short monograph on a very limited theme may 
involve the consideration of facts far too numerous to 
mention ; and the materials of a chronicle are them- 
selves a collection of facts selected by the chronicler as 
being in his view the most worthy of record. This 
being the case, it is necessary for the student to be on 
his guard against premature judgment on his own part, 
either in agreement with the conclusions of the historian 
whose work he is studying or in criticism of them. His 
judgment must not be based upon the selection of 
material used by one secondary authority, however 
distinguished. He need not be disturbed by this 
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absence of finality, for it is a cause of perennial interest 
in the subject he has chosen to study. 

It is evidently wise to read all one possibly can in the 
works of good secondary authorities bearing upon a 
chosen subject. To neglect them might involve much 
waste of time in searching among the original authorities 
for material already well known and well digested. 
There is much to be learnt even from the mistakes of 
historians, when we discover those mistakes and see how 
they arose. Even secondary writers of lesser ability and 
repute may throw light upon some out-of-the-way 
aspects of historical knowledge. Many minor historians 
whose works were never in great repute and are now 
almost forgotten, with no apparent claim to our interest, 
provide valuable material for the contemporary aspect 
of their history, for which they arc likely to have gathered 
some of their facts direct from living actors in the scenes 
which they describe. It is true that “ one cannot search 
every dust-heap in the hope of finding a hidden jewel” ; 
but many of these neglected sources have a quaintness 
and charm all their own, and are far less like a dust-heap 
than much of the material in the ponderous tomes of 
some standard historians. 

There are fashions in history, and each fashion tends 
to bring into undeserved neglect or disrepute an earlier 
style of historical writing, the material of which may be 
equally valuable. Some historical works, like those of 
Macaulay, which achieved immense popularity on their 
first appearance, maintain their popularity for genera- 
tions ; others, like the more recent Short History of the 
English People of John Richard Green, received at its 
publication with almost equal acclamation, has for long 
been superseded in general favour. It is not because 
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Green, in common with other historians, including 
Macaulay himself, has been charged with inaccuracy in 
matters of detail. Indeed, it is difficult to account for 
the present neglect of Green’s History, which has a special 
charm of style and a special interest in the social history 
which is popular to-day. “* Green saw the whole history 
of England as a unity ; between physical conditions, 
social and economic development, and constitutional 
evolution, between literature and politics—there were 
no barriers.” Sir John Marriott claims that Green's 
originality does not consist merely in the study of manu- 
scripts and the investigation of sources, “it consists 
equally in the employment of new methods of presenta- 
tion, in the skilful arrangement of material, and the 
striking exposition of familiar facts.” Perhaps some day 
we may have a new edition of Green, with notes on the 
statements which need revision in the light of more 
recent knowledge; or a commentary on his work 
similar to the recently published Commentary on Macau- 
lay’s History of England by Sir Charles Firth. Such works 
of historical genius are not so common that we can afford 
to neglect any of them. 

But what of Macaulay ? He does not cease to be read, 
and the danger to his reputation is not neglect, as in the 
case of Green, but a torrent of criticism. Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his recent Life of Marlborough has attacked 
with considerable virulence Macaulay’s estimate of Marl- 
borough’s character, especially the charge (or insinuation) 
that he was guilty of peculation in dealing with the moncy 
supplied to him for the payment of his troops. 
Macaulay’s authority for the main charge was a Jacobite 
pamphlet called “ Dear Bargain,’ and Mr. Churchill 
points out that Macaulay conveniently overlooks the 
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many statements in the same pamphlet which blacken 
the character of Macaulay’s hero, William III. The 
title ““ Dear Bargain”’ is applied by the author to the 
change from James II. to Dutch William. Very little 
is said about Marlborough, but that little Macaulay 
seizes upon with apparent avidity. The pamphlet is in 
the main a long attack upon William and his system of 
government. “His religion is in his pocket. . . . He 
hath, if any ever had, two faces under one hood; yet 
he hath but one principle, that gain is great godliness,” 
and so on. Mr. Churchill’s comment on Macaulay’s 
use of this pamphlet is incisive : “ His principle is simple 
and convenient ; Jacobite pamphletcers are worthy of 
credence only when they attack Marlborough,” and their 
charges are thrown aside when they accuse William of 
“ abominations as foul as those which lie buried under 
the waters of the Dead Sea.” 

At the beginning of his History Macaulay declared his 
purpose “‘ to write the history of England from the acces- 
sion of King James the Second down to a time which is 
within the memory of men still living ” at the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But the scale on which he 
wrote made it impossible for him to fulfil his purpose, 
and his long history reaches only to the end of the reign 
of William III. Professor Trevelyan, in the first volume 
of his England under Queen Anne, which forms a con- 
tinuation of the History of Macaulay, acknowledges that 
Macaulay “tended to delineate character by the unsafe 
method of dramatic antithesis.” “He had blacked-in 
the background, but did not live to put in the full-length 
figure of the victor of Blenheim in all his magnificent 
panoply.” Macaulay “always saw things in black and 
white, but never in grey,” and that weakness made him 
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a bad psychologist. “The greatness of his history lics 
in his account of political situations and his narrative of 
the course of events; a public man himself, he under- 
stood these things better than most historians, and he 
could make them clear in his own unrivalled manner.” 
Elsewhere Professor Trevelyan acknowledges that 
Macaulay’s innuendo that there may have been truth 
in the allegation of “ Dear Bargain ”’ is very bad. But 
it is important to note that Macaulay gives this source 
as the only authority, describing it correctly as a Jacobite 
pamphlet. Nevertheless few readers would consult the 
pamphlet referred to, and Macaulay’s form of reference 
does not make it at all easy to find. 

When few references are given by a historian to his 
authorities, such references are probably given for the 
purpose of providing the reader with the means of check- 
ing and considering particular statements which are based 
upon somewhat slender authority. It is obviously im- 
possible for any historian to mention his authority for 
every statement; the most he can do is to provide 
references for statements of special importance which are 
not generally accepted, or when his authority is a source 
not previously consulted or at least little known. The 
scholarly character of any work cannot be judged by the 
abundance or lack of references. The author - one 
recent work of great importance and authoritative value 
has deliberately “ removed the elaborate scaffolding of 
documentary authority used in the construction of the 
book.” But it is undoubtedly true that references, how- 
ever annoying to the general reader, are of great value 
to the student. It is a matter of opinion whether it is 
better for them to be arranged as footnotes or relegated 


to the end of the book. One simple hint may be useful : 
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it is unwise to break off one’s reading at every reference 
to a footnote or to a note of any kind. With a little 
determination it is possible to ignore all the references 
on the first reading, and it is usually better to do so. 
Another useful method is to glance through the foomotes 
before reading the text, and thus weaken the insidious 
temptation to turn from the text to the foot of the page 
at every reference. The same suggestion applies even 
more forcibly to references placed at the end of a book. 
It would seem obvious that this plan is intended to 
prevent a break in the reading of the narrative, but over- 
conscientious readers have been known to turn back- 
wards and forwards between text and notes at every 
reference. 

Ease of access to historical material has developed 
during recent years to such an extent that in many de- 
partments of history the historian of to-day has ready 
to hand a wealth of original records that were unavail- 
able, or only accessible with great difficulty, even fifty 
years ago. The wonder is, indeed, not that earlier 
historians can now be convicted of inaccuracy, but that 
they made so few mistakes. It is little short of marvellous 
that a modem editor of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, which covers so many centuries of 
European history, should find it so rarcly necessary to 
correct the author’s statements, written more than a 
century and a half ago. Many of the greatest historians 
were pionecrs in their special branch of the subject, and 
“had to find the straw for their own bricks.” Neverthe- 
less, however much we may admire the work of such 
pioneers, it is wise to remember that the author of an 
up-to-date history, if he is a capable historian, is likely 
to be more reliable on matters of detail. The great 
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historians, with their flair for the truth, often guessed 
correctly when they had no definite authority for their 
statements ; and in any case the newest is not always the 
truest. But the student must employ all the means at his 
disposal to check his own work. History is always 
being rewritten, not only because what interests one age 
does not necessarily appeal to its successor, but also 
because a wealth of new material is continually coming 
to light, or being made much more accessible in print. 
The wise student, like the instructed scribe, “ bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old,” and gives 
the proper value to the special virtue of each. 

It is an exccllent exercise in historical criticism to 
follow up some of the references in a standard work of 
history, and to see how the author has dealt with his 
material. For instance, although in the example already 
given regarding Macaulay’s treatment of Marlborough 
the source is indicated, it is only by a consultation of that 
source that Macaulay can be secn to have used it un- 
fairly. In general, however, the fact that a historian 
gives chapter and verse for his authority is an invitation 
to the reader to consult that authority and to use his own 
judgment regarding the use that has been made of it. 
In other cases the reference may be given to indicate 
new material, or to draw attention to some work in 
which a particular point has been more fully discussed. 
Sometimes the references are definitely intended to indi- 
cate material which will supplement a concise statement 
of the facts, as in the case of many of the articles in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Reference of nearly 
every class may be used to great advantage in the pre- 
paration of a working bibliography, and their value in 
this respect is referred to in a later chapter. 
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Apart from a bald chronicle, to which many historians 
would deny the name of history, even the closest ad- 
herence to a plain statement of the facts must involve a 
certain amount of conjecture. It has been claimed that 
“history is a unity: through the endless diversity run 
threads on the strength of which continuous history is 
erected ; and even where other bonds are lacking there 
is unity afforded by the singleness of the historian’s 
sentient mind.” If, however, we are seeking the facts 
of history we shall be on the look-out for those passages 
“where other bonds are lacking ” and the historian has 
been driven to create an artificial unity. Nevertheless a 
reputable historian does not make a definite statement 
which he knows to be untrue. No historian is omniscient, 
but it may be taken for granted that any scrious historian 
has made a wide and deep study of the period or subject 
upon which he writes, and that we may safely rely upon 
the truth of any statement of historical fact, subject to 
the correction of later discoveries. Although the ideas 
of the historian appear in the form of statements, they are 
usually easy to recognize for what they really are. A 
study of any historical work with this distinction in view 
is a valuable exercise of the critical faculty. 

But how is the student to deal with the enormous 
annual output of new work on history and historical 
subjects? He cannot read it all, or even consult it all, 
and yet he will be anxious to keep reasonably up to date. 
It is to be presumed, however, that before attempting to 
deal with the latest publications he has already decided 
upon his special subject or period. That decision will 
involve a merciful selection, but there will be many 
publications on the border-line or of doubtful importance 


for his special purpose. Here the reviewer comes to his 
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aid. A really good review is in itselfa useful introduction 
to a book, and the sort of introduction that the author 
could hardly provide, pointing out what new material 
it contains, and to what extent it is a valuable contribution 
to the study of its subject. It may even supplement the 
author’s work from the reviewer's own store of special 
knowledge. But there are reviewers and reviewers. 
Perhaps it would be better for all reviews to be signed ; 
we should then have a better means of judging their 
value and authority. On the other hand, an anonymous 
reviewer may feel more free to say just what he thinks. 
It is important, however, not to be biased against any 
book by a list of the mistakes which the reviewer has 
discovered and has felt it his duty (or, possibly his 
pleasure !) to point out. Such a list of mistakes may 
easily give a wrong impression of gencral carelessness 
and inaccuracy. A historical work of any length is 
likely to contain an enormous number of details, and 
some reviewcrs kecp a keen look-out for the slightest 
error, while others concern themselves entirely with the 
quality of the work as a whole. A dozen errors of fact, 
however slight or unimportant, have a formidable 
appearance when listed at the end of even a favourable 
review. A review, too, may assume a fallacious air of 
infallibility ; it is well to remember that even reviewers 


are fallible. 
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IN Sir Josiah (Lord) Stamp’s book, Ideals of'a Student, there 
is a chapter on research which is worth the most careful 
reading. But he gives one warning which may be taken 
too seriously : “ We must beware of the vice of * doing 
an infinite amount of packing for a journey we never 
undertake.’ ’’ No doubt it is a good and useful thing to 
give others the benefit of our researches in published 
form, if we can, and thus to put a seal upon our work ; 
but the metaphor of “ packing for a journey we never 
undertake ” is not strictly applicable to any form of 
research, and perhaps least of all to historical research. 
The fact is that the search by which we amass the material 
of our packing is a journey in itself. Lord Acton is said 
to have amassed a great deal of material for a book which 
was never written, and few students of history, from the 
simple student to the great historian, fail to leave some 
work unfinished. Such industry can hardly be called 
a vice. “ To travel hopefully,” said R. L. Stevenson, 
“is a better thing than to arrive, and the true success is 
to labour.” Research is a means of self-education of 
essential value. To quote Sir Josiah Stamp again : “ No 
man ought to be regarded as educated who has not had 
this discipline, and learned by experience the class and 


range of evidence upon which accepted knowledge rests,’ 
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and thus gained “a background of intellectual apprecia- 
tion of what knowledge really is.” 

The discovery of the unexpected is popularly supposed 
to be the special prerogative of the physical sciences, but 
any serious student of history knows that “some bright 
new point may lurk round any corner ”—bright and 
new to him, at least. He need not be disheartened if he 
finds that his “ discovery ’’ had been discovered already. 
In every field of research where individual work is 
essential—and the keen student will soon find himself 
cngaged upon such work, however narrow its range— 
it is often impossible to know in every detail what ground 
has already been explored. ‘“‘ Ferguson discovered many 
things in astronomy which had long been known. The 
better for him,” said Emerson. We should be unwise 
to begin researching until we have well surveyed the 
ficld ; but the warning against the vice of “ doing an 
infinite amount of packing for a journcy we never under- 
take” may be equally applicable to this prcliminary 
preparation. The volume of secondary history on almost 
any branch of the study is practically unlimited ; one 
work introduces us to another, and if we are not careful 
we shall find ourselves getting into a fixed habit of 
desultory reading. Desultory reading has its value, but 
it may easily tend to blunt the keenest edge of inquiry. 
If we aspire to be real students of history we must keep 
that edge keen by ever holding before us a definite aim 
in our reading. We may “ soak ourselves ” in our sub- 
ject, but we must keep our heads above water—and then 
dive ! 

There is a real danger that a student who is anxious to 
go beyond the mere desultory reading of history should 
be deterred by the fear that he has no capacity for re- 
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search—no “flair ’’ for historical inquiry. No doubt 
“ flair ” is a necessary qualification for the great historian ; 
but history may be a happy hunting-ground for the 
ordinary individual who can never aspire to be an his- 
torical Nimrod, “a mighty hunter before the Lord.” If 
he is afraid of the word “research” let him call it 
“inguiry.”” It is the same thing in the end. Modest the 
student needs to be ; becoming, indeed, continually more 
sensible of his ignorance as the circle of his knowledge 
widens : for the wider the circle the more extensive is 
the boundary line bordering on the still unknown. In 
almost any ficld of history the tyro may have the good 
fortune to find a happy vein of inquiry which a learned 
specialist has never happened upon, or has had to abandon 
for wider research. “There are no pundits in history !” 
A distinguished official of the Public Record Office (the 
late C. G. Crump) has suggested that the width and 
accuracy of the knowledge of experts who are only 
experts may lead them to think that because they know 
where information may be had, or ought to be had, they 
also know where it cannot be had. “ Yet this is know- 
ledge that no one ought to claim to possess. . . . It is in 
fact the mark of a good searcher that he can find what 
he wants in places where others have never thought of 
looking or have looked in vain” (History and Historical 
Research, pp. 66-67). 

A student may be obliged to “ plough a lone furrow ” 
either by the nature of his chosen subject or by the cir- 
cumstances in which his work has to be done. But there 
are peculiar advantages to be gained from co-operative 
research, especially when a particular area in a special 
field of history can be clearly mapped out. Perhaps the 
advantages of the co-operative method are specially 
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applicable to research in local history. (There is an 
excellent description of an experiment of this kind in 
the journal History for April 1923.) In any such work 
it is necessary to consider carefully what material is 
available, cither locally or in places to which individual 
members of the group may have access. But one of the 
main advantages of the co-operative method will be 
missed if each section of the work is carried out in isola- 
tion. Discussion within the group of the results of 
individual research is not only useful as a source of 
healthy criticism, but is also the means of bringing 
like-minded students into a personal contact that can 
hardly fail to be of mutual advantage. Moreover, as all 
the students are engaged in an inquiry that has a common 
purpose and a limited scope, there is bound to be some 
overlapping. Every member of the group is likely to be 
definitely helped in his own inquiry by the discoveries of 
his colleagues, and nothing is more delightful in such 
work than the free exchange of newly-found informa- 
tion. 

Unless we are very unfortunate in the choice of our 
subject of research we shall not often need any other 
stimulus than the excitement of the chase. However, it 
is possible that our very keenness will tempt us to the 
pursuit of side issues, and thus to the neglect of a definite 
aim. To recognize that we may never be able to get to 
the end of our inquiry should not blind us to the value of 
a definite end in view. One of the chief advantages to 
be gained by co-operative research is that loyalty to our 
colleagues helps to keep us to our task. Another in- 
centive may be the desire to obtain some recognition of 
our efforts, such as a diploma or a degree, and in such 
a case there is usually a time limit to act as a further 
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stimulus. But most students engaged in research have at 
times to go through a considerable amount of drudgery, 
unrewarded by anything but negative results, which, 
though valuable and even essential, are sometimes de- 
pressing. If their task is entirely self-imposed they may 
be tempted to forsake it for something more promising. 
Whether it is wise to do so must depend upon the extent 
to which the available material has been examined with 
disappointing results ; but it is well to bear in mind that 
the diligent inquirer has often found his reward in the 
very last ditch. 

In a short pamphlet on “ The Voyages of John and 
Sebastian Cabot’ (Historical Association Pamphlet 
No. 106) Dr. Williamson describes how his interest in 
the subject began and grew. “ Knowing nothing of 
John and Sebastian Cabot but their names, he went one 
afternoon to the Reading Room of the British Museum 
to look up a standard authority on the subject and 
extract material for a brief statement. The quest of this 
information occupied more than an afternoon—it ex- 
tended to three years, and . . . since that carly period 
he has read and reflected more extensively on the sub- 
ject. .. . For the truth is that the Cabot problem is not 
settled, and perhaps never will be. Therein lies its 
fascination. The quest undertaken as an afternoon’s 
work provided a lifelong hobby and initiated the seeker 
into the cult of the Cabotians, a cult practised by an 
informal society, without committee or subscription, of 
perhaps five hundred persons, scattered over the wide 
world, carrying on a good deal of correspondence with 
one another. ... But it must be admitted that we 
seldom convince one another, and that our pleasure is 
found rather in the game than in the victory.” This 
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amusing and instructive description of the interest that 
awaits the keen inquirer into unsolved problems of 
history, unlimited in number, leads up to an account of 
the development of the inquiry, all of which could be 
followed by reference to printed material and to maps 
of which reproductions are readily available. Then the 
author suggests that if the reader considers that the story 
as given in this pamphlet is unsatisfactory “his only 
remedy is to study the original evidence and become a 
Cabotian himself.” 

To the casual reader of history the story unfolded by 
the historian is continuous and complete. The works 
of most historians, with their rounded periods and 
balanced statements, seem to suggest that the authors 
know all that there is to know about their subject. Other 
historians are particularly helpful to the inquirer, espe- 
cially when they are dealing with important points 
which are still in dispute. They seem to agree with 
Professor Maitland that the business of the historian 
is not so much to give pleasure and satisfaction to the 
reader as to create intellectual hunger. Of once historical 
article published recently, a reviewer remarked that it 
seemed to contain more questions than answers, and that 
it read like a programme of work with a question mark 
after it. Usually, however, the student has to construct 
his own “ programme of work” and insert his own 
question marks. The researcher, said Mr. C. G. Crump, 
is more interested in things not mentioned in books ; 
alert to points passed over lightly, the hasty theory, 
the gaps in the argument, the brilliant generalization. 
He notes the weak points and omissions. The scholarly 
author’s authority tends to impose on the reader; he 
builds an apparently solid edifice out of shaky material, 
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and hides his ignorance cunningly—even though his 
cunning is not necessarily deliberate. 

The “ Theses Supplements” to the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research give long lists of his- 
torical subjects upon which candidates for higher degrees 
at British universities have been, or still are, carrying 
on special research. The Bulletin itself gives summaries 
of some of the finished theses, usually with particulars 
of the main material, both printed and manuscript, 
upon which the work is based. These lists serve to 
indicate how wide in subject and practically unlimited 
in number are the questions still open to serious inquiry, 
and some of the subjects may suggest to other students 
the sort of research, however modest, to which he has 
a special inclination or for which he may even have some 
special knowledge or qualification. But apart from the 
a that all these subjects have already been earmarked 
for advanced research, it should be noted that some of 
the sources are difficult of access, and that the sources 
actually quoted are only a selection from those consulted 
and found useful, possibly after very wide and prolonged 
research. 

The choice of a subject for research, elementary or 
advanced, is worth careful consideration. It is obvious 
that no one can be sure that his search will be rewarded 
by any interesting discoveries ; and he must be prepared, 
however carefully the subject has been chosen, to find 
it less fruitful than had been expected. He may even 
come to a full stop and have to reconsider the scope of 
his inquiry, either because it has been found too wide for 
his resources or because it is evidently too narrow for 
the production of any useful result. It is particularly 
necessary for the student to consider very carefully what 
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his resources actually are—in time available, in mental 
and educational equipment, and in the accessibility of 
material. Let him be warned not to underrate his own 
abilities, or to shrink from undertaking a task which at 
first sight seems to be rather beyond his capacity. Some 
of the most interesting and most valuable pieces of re- 
search never reach their original aim. On the other hand 
it would be foolish for a student to ignore his limitations 
altogether; for instance, knowing no language but 
English, to embark upon a detailed inquiry into the 
relations between France and Spain in a given period. 
Foolish, unless he has a heroism amounting to genius, 
and is capable of undergoing years of toil in providing 
himself with the preliminary resources and equipment 
for his chosen task. 

It is usually said that any historical student should have 
a working knowledge of French and German at least 
for satisfactory research even into English “ domestic ”’ 
history. There is so much valuable material in those 
languages still untranslated. But such a statement is very 
misleading. There is plenty of good work to be done 
in English alone. It is more important to be careful in 
the choice of any subject connected with ancient or 
medizval history, especially if it is at all likely to involve 
the consultation of manuscript material. For the study 
of such material it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of palzography (the study of ancient handwriting : 
“ ancient ”’ in this case including all that is not modern) ; 
perhaps of diplomatic (the consideration of the forms of 
documents to test their authenticity and date); and 
sphragistic (the science of seals). Although these sub- 
sects are not altogether so formidable and forbidding 
as their technical names may suggest, and much useful 
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palzography at least may be learnt from A. Wright's 
Court Hand Restored with a little intelligent applica- 
tion, it has to be recognized that real facility in reading 
and interpreting these documents will involve much 
more preliminary training than the ordinary student can 
afford to undertake. Moreover, a good working know- 
ledge of medieval Latin is usually necessary for both 
printed and manuscript records of medizval history. 
“Not till we reach, almost, the year 1700 can we 
begin to think of introducing a student to research in 
Manuscripts upon the basis only of his knowledge 
of modern scripts.” This statement, in Mr. Hilary Jen- 
kinson’s The Later Court Hands in England, is not intended 
to warn students off a kind of professional preserve. 
Indeed, this book, with the representative specimens of 
handwriting which accompany it, is intended to teach 
the ordinary student how to read documents, including 
general correspondence, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. For the medizval period similar guidance 
is given in English Court Hand, 1066-1500, by Mr. 
Charles Johnson and Mr. Jenkinson. Its aim, says the 
introduction, is “ the provision of a good practice-book 
for the student . . . to give specimens of the average 
humdrum material of historical research, and to show 
the beginner how to deal with the ordinary problems 
which the utilization of such material presents.” One 
interesting sidelight on changes in handwriting is the 
fact that in the fourteenth century, in consequence of an 
improvement in the breed of English sheep, parchment 
became less expensive, and there was therefore less com- 
pression in the actual writing and a tendency to greater 
freedom in expression. Paper was not employed by 
Englishmen until the fourteenth century, and its com- 
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parative cheapness “ certainly accelerated the decay of 
handwriting.” 

It seems to be commonly thought that the oldest 
manuscripts are the most difficult to read, and that hand- 
writing becomes easier to decipher as the centuries pro- 
ceed. The specimens given in the two books just 
referred to will show that, apart from the obvious work 
of professional scriveners, there is a great deal of difference 
in the difficulty of deciphering manuscripts which are 
contemporary with one another. In the early centuries, 
indeed, when most people could not read or write, nearly 
all the writing was done by professional scrivencers, and 
such writing was naturally both regular and clear. From 
the thirteenth century onwards “hardly a village or 
township in England can have been without its scribe.” 
The fact is that the handwriting of ordinary individuals 
differed as widely in character and in its degree of legi- 
bility in earlier times as it does in the twenticth century. 
Some documents of the sixteenth century, for instance, 
are very easy to read when one has mastered the main 
clements of the contemporary handwritings—not a 
difficult task; but these same handwritings can be 
tantalizingly puzzling when they degenerate into a 
scribble. On the whole, however, the writing of the 
sixteenth century in England was much worse than that 
of the thirteenth century, when, according to the experts, 
English Court Hand was at its zenith. 

Other limitations within which he has to work must 
be carefully considered by the student, however much 
he may be attracted in any particular direction. It is 
obvious, for instance, that a student living in or near 
London has a vast field from which to choose. The great 


library of the British Museum and the National Archives 
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at the Public Record Office offer fuller scope than any 
other collections in the country, for printed and manu- 
script material respectively. In addition he may have 
access to the wide resources of the manuscript department 
of the British Museum, of Government departments 
(Foreign Office, India Office, etc.), of the libraries of 
Guildhall and Lambeth Palace, of the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, and of many other 
collections which provide material for the study of 
special aspects of national history, such as the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich. The Students’ Guide to 
the Libraries of London (by R. A. Rye) gives a description 
of more than two hundred and fifty libraries, the majority 
of which contain manuscript material; but the par- 
ticulars it is possible to include in a single book of 
reasonable dimensions cannot be in any sense exhaustive. 
Further particulars have to be sought in special catalogues 
for each library, and the catalogues of the larger col- 
lections are often themselves merely summaries, so 
vast is their bulk. With regard to actual records it 
is justly claimed that “in this respect the riches of 
London are limitless and unparalleled.” 

Another great advantage for the London student is the 
assistance available at the Institute of Historical Research 
in the University of London. Founded in 1921, the 
Institute has been of inestimable service to a growing 
number of graduates engaged in research for higher 
degrees ; but it also is open to others who can show that 
they are qualified to take advantage of any of the courses 
arranged by the Institute and join in the seminars for 
corporate study and research. All students, whether 
members of the Institute or not, may benefit by its 
Bulletin, issued thrice annually, containing valuable 
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scripts, particulars of manuscripts newly acquired by 
the chief collections, details of other “ migrations” of 
manuscripts, corrections to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, summaries of theses presented for higher 
degrees, reports of historical conferences, and “ notes 
and news” which keep the student up-to-date regarding 
the means and methods of historical research. The 
Institute has also issued special supplements to the 
Bulletin : on local records ; lists of theses in prepara- 
tion, already mentioned ; and particulars of the historical 
publications of the various societies. But the library of 
the Institute is of particular importance and value for 
historical research. It aims at possessing everything that 
a student will need, in the way of catalogues of archives 
and historical bibliography, to guide him to the materials 
of history, and at possessing copies of the principal 
original sources already in print. 

The specialist in any branch of history cannot claim to 
know all there is to know about his subject. If he is a 
teacher, and even ranks as a “ professor,” he is also a 
learner, and spends as much time as he possibly can in 
further research. It has been wisely said that a learned 
man is one who has learnt how little he can know of a 
subject which the ignorant man thinks is fairly easy to 
master. Some questions in history which the man in 
the street would consider to be simple and elementary 
still puzzle the historian, and the most difficult subjects 
of research are often of this character. What the specialist 
may get to know with reasonable certitude is where the 
knowledge still hidden from him is likely to be found, 
and how far it is likely to be found at all. (If he is wise 
he will rarely say that it cannot be found.) Hence the 
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special value to the student of the guidance of a qualified 
tutor, both for the choice of a suitable study for research 
and for the selection of likely sources. Thus started on his 
way, any capable student, led from one source to another, 
may soon have the satisfaction of feeling that he is on a 
real voyage of discovery, not on a closely charted course. 
A helpful tutor will be careful not to be too helpful ; he 
will often let his students make mistakes and find the 
way out for themselves. 

For the less ambitious student, who is attracted to some 
form of historical research purely for the interest that it 
may afford him, there is better scope elsewhere. The 
very existence of the vast collections gathered together 
in the metropolis may have a deterrent effect. In any 
case there is for him no great advantage in being able 
to choose from a mass of material which is likely to 
bewilder him by its very extent and variety. Even 
when he has ruled out whole classes of material that are 
evidently unsuitable for untrained research, or outside 
any special interest he may have, he might be tempted 
to spend too much time in the selection of a subject that 
offers some likelihood of being suitable to his capacity 
and to the time he is able to devote to his task. He must 
be warned that manuscripts, and even printed books, in 
great archives or libraries cannot always be consulted 
with rapidity and ease ; and that it may take hours, and 
even days, to run to earth one important reference. The 
larger the library or collection of manuscripts, the greater 
the difficulty is likely to be in the use of the catalogues or 
lists of documents, however carefully and efficiently they 
have been drawn up. Although officials may be very 
willing to help any student to find what he wants, it is 
not reasonable to expect them to be familiar with every 
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possible subject of research, or to spend much time on 
an individual inguiry. 

The particulars given in the chapter on Local History 
will indicate that there is plenty of scope for research 
ready to hand for students who are unable to undertake 
work in or near the chief collections of historical material. 
For many students research in local history is by far the 
most suitable. It is possible to take a particularly keen 
interest in the history of the district in which one is living ; 
knowledge of the scene in which events have had their 
setting is always helpful, and often necessary, for their 
full understanding ; and local tradition may suggest a 
solution to an otherwise baffling problem. Then again, 
any research into local history may at any time be re- 
warded by the discovery of material hitherto unknown. 
There must be innumerable documents, many even of 
national importance, still in the possession of private 
individuals who have no notion of their value as his- 
torical material. The lists of local records known to 
exist in public or in private possession are continually 
being added to. They may be taken as mere specimens 
of what still remains hidden. Very small collections are 
particularly liable to be overlooked; yet they may 
contain material of historical value out of all proportion 
to their extent. 

No doubt it would be of great convenience to students 
if a clearing-house of questions and answers could be 
established, forming a kind of specialized “ Notes and 
Queries” to which the bewildered student could turn 
for guidance in the maze of material which often sur- 
rounds him. The Institute of Historical Research does 
invite “historical researchers working on unusual sub- 
jects and without opportunities for historical discussion ”’ 
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to use its Bulletin “as a means of communication with 
others engaged in cognate inquiries,” and will make an 
effort “to put the inquirers into touch with other experts 
in the subject ” ; but it is obliged to limit this service 
to advanced historical research, as the word “ experts ” 
implies. It might be thought that the Historical Associa- 
tion, which is always ready to assist its members—and 
membership costs only five shillings a year—might act 
in a similar capacity for the more modest forms of re- 
search, but it needs little consideration to realize that it 
is impossible for that Association to meet all the demands 
that might thus be made upon it. The only practicable 
alternative for the isolated student is to secure the interest 
and help of some one with a wider knowledge of history, 
when he has done all he can by his own preliminary 
inquiries. As a member of a branch of the Historical 
Association he would probably be brought into touch 
with the people in his own district most likely to help 
him. One little book he would certainly find useful, 
The Mechanical Processes of the Historian, in the “‘ Helps 
for Students of History ”’ series, published by the S.P.C.K. 
It might be considered that a chapter on historical 
research is out of place in a book on historical material, 
but the study of maps and guide books cannot give us 
any adequate idea of a country we have never visited. 
The suggestions given in this chapter are intended to 
encourage the student to make as wide a personal 
acquaintance as he possibly can with historical material, 
for it is only by the investigation of a variety of sources 
that he can begin to appreciate their nature and extent. 
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THE original Greek word from which our word “ biblio- 
graphy” is descended means “ the writing of books,” 
not a list of books already written. The French word 
bibliographie has a meaning half-way between the ancient 
and the modem: “ acquaintance with ancient writings 
and skill in deciphering them.”” The modern meaning 
arose about the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
the word is now applied to the science and knowledge 
of books, their authorship, the dates of their first publica- 
tion and of later editions, as well as other points con- 
cerned with their history. But a bibliography, as dis- 
tinguished from the science of bibliography, means a list 
of books. The term “ book,’ however, may be applied 
to written as well as printed material, thus including 
the original meaning of the Anglo-Saxon boc, allied 
to the name of the beech tree which provided pieces of 
board used as writing material. The word “ volume,” 
from a Latin word meaning “anything rolled or wound 
up,” was first applied to rolled-up manuscripts, and 
finally to bound printed books. “ Tome,” often used in 
English to describe a particularly large book, comes from 
a Greek verb meaning “ to cut,” and so was applied to a 
section of a manuscript ; just as we now use the word 
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‘ volume ”’ to describe printed books which are sections 
of a series. 

Thus we may use the word “ bibliography ” to denote 
the practice of drawing up lists of printed books and 
manuscript material, and call each list “ a bibliography.” 
It is obvious that no bibliography can be complete unless 
it deals with a narrow subject or a limited aspect of a 
subject. Perhaps it would be true to say that for any 
aspect of history there can be no such thing as a complete 
bibliography. Moreover, a complete bibliography for 
such a subject, even if it could be compiled, would be so 
extensive that it would defeat its own purpose ; it would 
be like a guide to a great cathedral attempting to draw 
attention to every detail, and thus failing to give any 
clear impression of the main features of the building. 
Every good bibliography must be in some degree selective, 
and the student must realize that the most useful biblio- 
graphy may be a mere preliminary list of the sources for 
the subject to which it refers. 

Any student may draw up a bibliography for himself 
which will at least serve a useful purpose, and may well 
be more valuable to him in certain respects than any he 
can find ready made. Let him take some standard work 
on his subject, but one which is somewhat fully “ docu- 
mented ’’—that is, one which gives references to the 
sources for its most important statements. Some of 
these sources will almost certainly be secondary author- 
ities, and if he consults them they in their turn will 
direct him to more works on the subject, in which 
further works will be referred to. The standard work 
from which he begins his investigation should be as recent 
as possible, so that the references to other authorities 
may be up-to-date. 
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This method might appear to be a kind of “snowball ”’ 
system of endless extent. Such it possibly would be if 
pursued in a mechanical manner, every reference being 
noted without regard to the context. Obviously the 
student must be on the alert all the time to include in 
his bibliography those books and documents only that 
appear likely to have a bearing upon the subject with 
which he is dealing. If he does this, he will find the 
same source referred to time after time, and incidentally 
will learn much about the main sources and their degree 
of authenticity, according to the several opinions of the 
historians who refer to them. But references to sources 
that he has not previously noted will become less and 
less frequent, until fmally they become so rare that it 
is evidently time to call a halt. If in the meantime he 
has arranged his list of sources in separate groups accord- 
ing to their character, such as secondary authorities, 
original printed material, collections of manuscripts, and 
isolated documents, he will have them ready to hand 
for comparison with other bibliographies, from which he 
may supply any obvious deficiencies. 

It is usual, however, to begin at the other end, and to 
select books for study from published bibliographies 
arranged on a scientific plan. Unfortunately for the 
students of English history, the bibliography of that 
subject has hitherto received far less attention than has 
been given to the bibliography of national history in such 
countries as Germany, France, and the United States. 
One reason, perhaps, is the very wealth of material 
available for our history, which has a longer continuous 
stretch than that of any other modern country. The best 
single attempt to provide such a bibliography is the work 
of the late Dr. Charles Gross, of the University of 
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Harvard, The Sources and Literature of English History from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485, published in 1900. It 
includes a list of standard works on historical method, 
philology, chronology, the study of manuscripts, seals 
and coins, heraldry, biography and genealogy, geography 
and topography ; a chapter on archives and libraries ; 
another on printed collections of sources ; and another 
on modern general histories of England. The second 
edition, produced by the History Department of Harvard 
University after the death of Gross, was published in 
1915, and it includes many important works which 
appeared between 1900 and 1914. The original edition is 
a remarkable achievement as a work planned and carried 
out by an individual scholar; but it ends where the 
modern period begins, and the bibliography of the 
modern period is more difficult to deal with, and more 
likely to attract the attention of those students who are 
in special need of such assistance. 

Bibliographies of the modern period of English history 
may be collected from the special bibliographies con- 
tained in the twelve volumes of the Cambridge Modern 
History. These bibliographies are grouped in accordance 
with the chapters to which they refer, and therefore it is 
possible to sclect those dealing mainly with English 
history, as the history of England is usually dealt with 
in separate chapters. They do not attempt to carry on 
the work of Gross, and their arrangement and scale often 
differ from chapter to chapter ; but most of them include 
useful references to manuscript sources, and the lists of 
printed books, being in the nature of special biblio- 
graphies, include references not likely to be found in a 
general bibliography. A valuable supplement to Gross 
in the mediaval period is provided by some of the 
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bibliographies in the Cambridge Medieval History, and 
those given in the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
and Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy are of 
special value for those branches of the subject. The 
bibliographies in the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, very useful to the historical student, are not included 
in the cheaper issue of that work ; but a revised edition 
of these bibliographies will be published separately in three 
volumes. 

The bibliography of Gross has now been continued 
by two volumes, dealing respectively with the Tudor 
and Stuart periods of British history ; the latter, pub- 
lished first, includes works which appeared before 1928, 
and the former those which appeared up to 1932. It 
was originally intended to produce a general Biblio- 
graphy of British History for the modern period, and 
two more for special periods. The general volume had 
to be abandoned, and the third volume, now in prepara- 
tion, will only cover the period from 1714 to 1789. Both 
Tudor and Stuart volumes are based upon the plan 
arranged by Gross, but they differ in certain respects 
from one another in the arrangement of their material 
and also in their scope. Both include indirect references, 
through catalogues, calendars, and guides, to a consider- 
able amount of manuscript material. No student of any 
aspect of English history between 1485 and 1714 can 
afford to neglect these valuable works. The preface in 
each case should be carefully studied before consulting 
the volume, as it gives a clear account of the scope and 
arrangement of the work. In neither case does the 
bibliography profess to be in any sense exhaustive, but 
each is arranged to meet the special aspects of the period 
to which it refers. A number of additions and correc- 
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tions to the Tudor volume are given in the Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research (XI., pp. 81-84). 
The Tudor volume (1933) is edited by Professor Conyers 
Read and the Stuart volume (1928) by Professor Godfrey 
Davies. 

The special bibliographies contained in the Dictionary 
of National Biography are very important and useful, not 
only for biography but also for general history and 
special subjects. In such an ambitious work it was im- 
possible to maintain an even standard, and some of the 
bibliographies are too scanty to be of much use, but as 
a whole they are invaluable. The student of any period 
of English history, or of any special subject connected 
with it, will often be led to consult the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and he will be well advised to look 
up and study all the bibliographies in it which have any 
connection with his subject. It would be probably true 
to say that in many cases the bibliography at the end 
of a Dictionary of National Biography article is of more 
historical value than the article itself. It should be noted, 
however, that many important references added in the 
course of an article are not repeated in the bibliography 
at the end. Corrections and additions to the Dictionary 
of National Biography articles are published periodically 
in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. 

No doubt it would be of great convenience to a student 
if he could find a bibliography fully suited to his purpose 
ready to hand. Even so, he would lose much of the 
interest in research, a considerable part of which consists 
in the collection of the material upon which the work 
is based. In this place it is only possible to mention a 
few of the chief sources of bibliography. Even a 
“ Bibliography of Bibliographies,” of which there are a 
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considerable number, is often of little use for the purpose. 
There is one source, however, which is apt to be over- 
looked ; that is, the collection of bibliographies to be 
found in certain series of historical works, such as Long- 
mans’ Political History of England, the University of London 
Intermediate Source-Books of History, and the new Oxford 
History of England, edited by Professor G. N. Clark. 

The general catalogue of the British Museum Library 
—indeed, the general catalogue of any great library—is 
of little use for selective purposes. A catalogue is not a 
bibliography in any proper sense of the word. But for 
the special purpose of following up the work of a par- 
ticular author, such a comprehensive catalogue may be 
of real value in supplementing a bibliography. It is 
important to note that the main catalogue of the British 
Museum is not merely an author catalogue; it is a 
general catalogue, and therefore includes many entries 
under the name of places, titles of books by anonymous 
authors, and similar headings. Each great library has 
also a subject index, which may perhaps be described as 
a skeleton bibliography. The British Museum subject 
index does not begin, unfortunately, until 1881, and is 
now published in separate volumes (or series of volumes), 
each including the books added to the library during a 
period of five years. There is usually, however, a current 
subject index for books recently published. A more 
manageable subject index is that issued by the London 
Library. It is arranged on the same plan as that of the 
British Museum, is contained in three volumes, and 
includes all the works in this “ Students’ Library” of 
some $00,000 volumes up to 1938. 

The extensive collection of newspzpers belonging to 
the British Museum Library is now stored in a special 
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repository at Hendon and can only be consulted there ; 
but this arrangement has the advantage of providing un- 
equalled facilities for their study. There is a Census of 
British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800 (by R. S. 
Crane and F. B. Kaye), supplemented in places by the 
Catalogue of English Newspapers and Periodicals in the 
Bodleian Library, 1622-1800 (by R. T. Milford and D. M. 
Sutherland) ; but the best history of the English news- 
paper press is the Tercentenary Handlist of English and 
Welsh Newspapers, Magazines and Reviews (1620-1919), 
published by the Times in 1920. 

Any large library which allows open access to its 
shelves provides an excellent opportunity for the dis- 
covery of books on any subject that might otherwise 
remain unknown to the student. There are over 20,000 
books on the open shelves of the British Museum Read- 
ing Room; and although these include representative 
books on a variety of subjects, there are so many that 
deal directly or indirectly with history that it is well 
worth the while of any historical student to spend some 
time in examining all those sections which have any 
possible bearing on his subject. Unless a full description 
of a book is given in a bibliography—and that is mani- 
festly impossible in every case—it is often necessary to 
examine the book itself to discover its value for any 
purpose. Many books, indeed, which he would find 
very useful must necessarily be omitted altogether from 
a selective bibliography, and naturally any bibliography 
soon becomes out-of-date. 

Many articles and reviews of new books in current 
journals will help to keep a bibliographical list up-to-date. 
For this purpose the following may be consulted with 


great advantage : History (the journal of the Historical 
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Association), the English Historical Review, the American 
Historical Review, the Cambridge Historical Journal, the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, the 
Mariner's Mirror (for naval history), and the Scottish 
Historical Review. Historical articles of considerable 
value occasionally occur in other reviews, such as the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, Dublin, and Contemporary. The 
reviews in the Literary Supplement of the Times often 
contain interesting and helpful notes by specialist con- 
tributors, apart from descriptions of the books them- 
selves and a criticism of their contents. For the historical 
material contained in periodical literature as a whole the 
best guide is the Subject Index to Periodicals, issued by 
the Library Association. The Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research also includes a series (in volume 
x., etc.) of ” Bibliographical Aids to Research.” 

The pamphlets issued by the Historical Association 
include a large number of special bibliographies, and its 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature is a guide to the 
chief historical works published year by year. Hitherto 
there has been no single work which claims to provide 
a complete list of historical writings published within a 
given period. In this respect we are far behind the 
United States, France, and Germany. The Royal His- 
torical Society, however, has now begun to issue a 
series of bibliographies dealing with “ Writings on 
British History,” each volume to include all books and 
articles of any value for British history which appear 
within a single year. The first volume, dealing with the 
year 1934, has recently been published, and it is hoped 
that others will follow “ not too long after the year with 
which they deal.” The writings are arranged under 
special subject-headings, and there is a brief description 
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of each. Some of the most interesting articles are 
gathered from sources which even a specialist student 
would be unlikely to discover. There is also an Inter- 
national Bibliography, issued by the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, but it is not likely to be 
very helpful to the ordinary student of English history. 
The Institute of Historical Research has projected, and 
(it is hoped) will shortly issue, a complete “ Guide to the 
Historical Publications of the Societies of England and 
Wales” up to the end of 1928. It will include references 
to the publications of over three hundred societies. In 
1930 the Institute issued a Supplement to this projected 
Guide, covering the publications of the preceding year, 
and a similar Supplement has appeared annually ever 
since. But in 1935, when the new bibliography of the 
Royal Historical Society, referred to above, was an- 
nounced it was decided -that the future Supplements 
should be confined to the listing of volumes and parts 
of volumes issued by archeological and historical societies. 
Even in this limited form the Supplements cover the 
publications of about two hundred and forty societies. 
The study of bibliography has a fascination all its own. 
Even a collection of catalogues of second-hand books 
may be a source of delight, as well as a mine of informa- 
tion. Incidentally, such catalogues may introduce a 
student to a number of valuable sources that he had 
missed elsewhere. Nevertheless a bibliography is in- 
tended as an introduction to the use of books; and to 
draw up admirable lists of books which are never con- 
sulted would certainly lay us open to the charge of 
“ packing for a journey we never undertake.” The 
compilation of a bibliography and the study of books 


are complementary to each other, and should proceed 
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side by side. The titles of books are often misleading, 
and usually inadequate ; even the title “as long as an 
ordinary preface ” of the unfortunate Nares, pilloried by 
Macaulay in his essay on “ Burleigh and his Times.” It 
is true, as Bacon says, that “some Books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some Few to be chewed and 
digested,” but none in our bibliography should remain 
merely a name. 

Although the material of history is more extensive, 
perhaps, than that of any other subject, the student whose 
work must be mainly done at home is by no means 
wholly debarred from useful research. By careful 
selection he may be able to form a small working library 
of his own at little expense. -books which he may read, 
and mark. These are his best friends, always ready to 
serve him without any of the waste of time that a visit 
to a library must inevitably involve. Then the lending 
libraries will come to his aid. Even if the books he 
requires are not locally available, behind the local library 
is the National Central Library, a lending library specially 
created to serve the needs of private students. The 
National Central Library (Malet Place, London, W.C.1) 
has its own store of over 140,000 volumes, and by ar- 
rangement with other libraries it can draw upon a 
collection of more than 20,000,000. Already there are 
nearly 700 libraries co-operating in this scheme, which 
may also be used for co-operative study. In 1937 more 
than 12,000 volumes were lent to adult classes in England. 

Within the same postal district of London is the great 
Reference Library of the British Museum. The British 
Museum Library is the largest in the world. It probably 
contains nearly 5,000,000 books and pamphlets, in 
addition to the manuscripts referred to in Chapter VII. 
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The nucleus of the library was the collection of 50,000 
volumes left by Sir Hans Sloane, who died in 1753, to 
which was added the Royal Library of 10,000 volumes, 
presented by George II.; the Thomason Collection of 
Civil War and Commonwealth tracts (over 22,000 books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, in 2,008 volumes), presented 
by George Ill. ; the King’s Library of 65,000 volumes, 
purchased from George IV.; the Grenville Library of 
20,000 volumes, bequeathed by Thomas Grenville ; and 
other special collections, such as the Croker Tracts (over 
48,000 books, pamphlets, and sets of newspapers in more 
than 3,420 volumes) on the French Revolution ; and 
the Bumey Collection of newspapers in 700 volumes. 
These collections include some of the rarest and most 
valuable books in the library, but a simple calculation 
will show that altogether they form but a small part 
of the whole. The library has been continually growing, 
partly by other gifts and by purchase, but mainly as an 
effect of the Copyright Act of 1835 (in force from 1842), 
by which ptiblishers are bound to deliver to the British 
Museum one copy of each publication issued in the 
United Kingdom (books and pamphlets, newspapers 
and periodicals, maps and music) within a month after 
its date of issue, and the best edition if there is more than 
one. Books printed for private circulation only are 
exempt from this provision of the Copyright Act. 

By the Copyright Act of 1835 the “ Copyright 
Libraries,” selected for a similar privilege by previous 
Copyright Acts, were limited to five: The British 
Museum, the Bodleian at Oxford, the University 
Library at Cambridge, the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh (since 1925 the National 
Library of Scotland), and that of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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The Act of 1911 applies the same privileges, with certain 
exceptions, to the National Library of Wales at Aberyst- 
with. The British Museum Library, however, is on a 
special footing. It is a great national book store—that 
is, its main province is the storage of books ; and the 
facilities which it provides for consulting them, although 
so excellently organized, is of secondary consideration. 
The library is bound to accept and to store a copy of 
every publication, with the exception of trade marks, 
labels, and similar matter. Other “Copyright Libraries” 
may be obliged to make a written demand for any 
publication they wish to have, to be delivered to their 
agent in London, and only ordinary editions may be 
demanded. For lack of space, no library except that of 
the British Museum takes full advantage of these privi- 
leges ; but in the case of costly books the Act involves 
an expensive payment on the part of publishers for the 
advantages they gain from security of copyright. 

Three books on libraries by Edward Edwards, himself 
a librarian of distinction, will be found deeply interesting 
by any student : Memoirs of Libraries (1859), Libraries and 
their Founders (1865), and Lives of the Founders of the 
British Museum (1870). Incidentally they contain valu- 
able hints on the use of libraries. For this specific purpose 
a concise and practical guide is How to Use a Large 
Library, by E. J. Dingwall, with hints on catalogues, 
subject-indexes, and periodical literature. For the British 
Museum Library the small official Guide to the Use of the 
Reading Room (latest ed., 1924) is invaluable. No person 
under twenty-one, except in very special cases, can be 
admitted to the British Museum Library as a “reader ” ; 
but tickets, renewable every six months, are granted 


free to any adult student who states the particular purpose 
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for which he seeks admission and is recommended by 
some responsible person. Temporary tickets for very 
short periods may be specially granted on personal 
application. But the Reading Room of the British 
Museum is intended solely for the purposes of research 
—"‘a literary workshop rather than a place for casual 
reference to books a are easily obtainable elsewhere.” 
In the main Reading Room there is accommodation for 
over 450 readers ; but the room is often overcrowded, 
and it is unfair to students who use the room for its 
legitimate purpose that they should be crowded out by 
others who could find what they need in one of the 
ordinary public libraries, many of which have very good 
reference sections. 

Casual use of such a large library is likely to lead to 
much waste of time—the time of the reader and of the 
officials whose aid he may enlist. In spite of all the 
resources of the science of bibliography and librarian- 
ship, no catalogue or guide can make it possible for the 
student to find all the material he may need without 
considerable experience in the actual use of the library. 
Given equal competence in organization, the larger the 
library the more difficult the full use of it is likely to 
be. But the student should not come to a hasty con- 
clusion that what he wants cannot be found. Let him 
first of all make sure that he has the correct description 
of the publication, especially the author's initials and the 
spelling of his name. Names spelt slightly differently 
may be far apart in the catalogue of a great library. 
Even the library of the British Museum does not possess 
every book that has ever been published, but it is unlikely 
that any important work mentioned in bibliographies 
or in references cannot be found somewhere in those 
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eleven hundred volumes of the general catalogue, unless 
it is too recent to be as yet in circulation. The Museum 
Library, however, is sometimes deficient in modern 
foreign publications (including American books) which 
it would certainly purchase if its funds were less limited. 

It was said of Karl Marx that “ he depended upon the 
British Museum for the bricks and mortar of Das 
Kapital.” With what result! The Reading Room of 
the British Museum—the old rooms of very limited 
capacity and the great domed building in use since 1857 
—has been the resort of literary men from all parts of 
the world, including many political refugees. Since the 
foundation of the British Museum there have been few 
English writers of distinction who have not paid it a 
visit at one time or another in search of “ bricks and 
mortar.’ Many interesting particulars of the use of 
the library by distinguished readers are given in The 
Reading Room of the British Museum, by G. F. Barwick, a 
former Chief Superintendent. Johnson, Gibbon, Burke, 
Wilkes, Wesley, Isaac and Benjamin Disraeli, Scort, 
Lamb, Cobbett, Macaulay, Carlyle, John Dickens 
(“ Mr. Micawber” :), Charles Dickens, Thackeray, 
Browning, Mazzini, Darwin, Huxley, Campbell, Prince 
Labanoff, Ruskin, Matthew Amold, Louis Blanc, Louis 
Kossuth, S. R. Gardiner, Baring-Gould, Besant, Samuel 
Butler, Lecky, Rider Haggard, W. E. Gladstone, Henry 
Irving—these are a few of “our fellow-readers.”’ 

The Guildhall Library, of which the famous Dick 
Whittington was one of the founders, contains about 
200,000 books and pamphlets, and nearly 15,000 manu- 
scripts. The latest important addition is the Great 
Chronicle of London, recently presented by Lord Wake- 
field. This library is naturally rich in the history and 
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topography of London and Middlesex, and it includes 
the libraries of some of the London Livery Companies. 
Readers are admitted without ticket or previous applica- 
tion. The London Library, in St. James’s Square, has 
about 500,000 volumes, with large history sections which 
include many rare and valuable books. Its books are 
arranged on open shelves. It is essentially a lending 
library, and is available only to members. The Lam- 
beth (Palace) Library is “the only one in London, 
public or private, of which it can be said that access 
has been given to students for over three hundred years,” 
and is open free. It has about 30,000 volumes, mainly 
theological and historical, and many of its manuscripts, 
referred to in a later chapter, are of great historical value. 

For particulars of other libraries in London, including 
specialist libraries, reference should be made to R. A. 
Rye’s Libraries of London (3rd ed., 1928), which gives 
particulars of over two hundred and fifty, including 
those belonging to societies, clubs, and similar institu- 
tions. There are important libraries, for instance, at- 
tached to various government establishments (Admiralty, 
Colonial Office, Foreign Office, Home Office, Houses of 
Parliament, India Office, Meteorological Office, War 
Office, etc.). The library of the Patent Office in 
Chancery Lane is in practice a Free Public Library 
(open until 9 p.m.), and although it specializes in techni- 
cal subjects there is much historical material among its 
250,000 volumes. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, with 800,000 volumes, 
ranks next in size and importance to the library of the 
British Museum, and is open free to students on similar 
conditions. ‘The Bodleian was founded early in the 


seventeenth century, and its remarkable history is de- 
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scribed in Annals of the Bodleian, by W.D. Macray. The 
University Library at Cambridge, containing about 
500,000 volumes, has an even longer history. For the 
use of this library recommendations are required from 
two members of the Senate and a small fee is charged. 
All the modern universities have great collections of 
books, especially Manchester and Liverpool, and many 
colleges in Oxford and Cambridge and elsewhere have 
large libraries of their own, some of which are available 
to visiting students on certain conditions. There are also 
many important special libraries, such as the Chetham 
Library (open free) and the John Rylands Library 
(reader’s ticket required) in Manchester. Many large 
local libraries have really good collections of historical 
literature, both reference and lending, and issue special 
catalogues for that subject. Linked as these public 
libraries are with the National Central Library, they 
provide access to an almost unlimited store of printed 
material. 
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THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Tue Public Record Office in Chancery Lane is somewhat 
forbidding in external appearance. It has often been 
likened to a jail; and not only in appearance but also 
in the object which it serves it has a certain similarity 
to a place of detention. For here are incarcerated the 
national archives which, when once they have entered 
its rather gloomy portals, are only rarely, and in very 
special cases, allowed out again on temporary ticket-of- 
leave. All its prisoners, therefore, are serving a life 
sentence. In one sense, however, they are privileged ; 
their friends are allowed to visit them, incarcerated at 
Chancery Lane, under pleasant conditions and with a 
considerable amount of freedom, year in and year out. 
An accredited visitor has only to ask to see an imprisoned 
document, and with as little delay as possible it is brought 
from its cell to one of the consulting rooms. One of the 
reasons, indeed, for the incarceration of the public 
records in a central repository is that their friends may 
always be able to find them “ at home.” 

It has been suggested that over the main door 
of the Record Office should be displayed the warning : 

“ Abandon hope all ye who enter here ’—all hope of 
ever being able to break the spell. One writer, himself 
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a regular habitué of the building and a well-known 
historian, suggests that the Public Record Office is a 
sort of prison for the student, not only for the docu- 
ments, or a kind of drug, and says that he well remem- 
bers his tutor at Oxford warning him against its fell 
enchantments. “ It is the sort of place a young man gocs 
into dark-haired, fanatical, full of hopes and desires, and 
emerges grey-haired and old.” Whether the young man 
on entering the place is fanatical or not, he is likely to 
be fanatical (only to a pleasant degree, let us hope) 
before he has been there very long. Research among 
original documents may casily become an intoxication 
—to vary the metaphor—and some of the characters to 
be met with in the search rooms of the Record Office 
seem to be far advanced in this innocuous form of in- 
cbriation. Innocuous, indeed, like the means of inspira- 
tion which Emerson prescribes for the poct, that “he 
should be tipsy with water.” No doubt the authori- 
ties of the Record Office would not look with favour 
upon any one who deliberately used the facilities they 
provide as a mere form of dope. Would they even 
agree with the distinguished student already quoted that 
“one of the strongest bonds we (students) ae in 
common is that we all know we are slightly mad ” 

One portion of the Public Record Office, the on 
is open to the public without ticket of admission, and is 
well worth a visit from any one interested in history. 
It is open every week-day from I to 4 p.m. (except 
Saturdays and public holidays). In the Museum a large 
number of documents, selected for their historic or 
artistic interest, are displayed in such a way that many 
of them can be read. Among the contents are the two 
volumes of “‘Domesday Book,” charters, seals, treaties, 
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diplomatic documents, autograph letters, tallies, and 
specimens of decayed documents showing the ravages 
of neglect and the skilful means used to counteract them. 
The catalogue (price one shilling) gives an interesting 
description of each exhibit, with photographic illustra- 
tions of some of the most important, or of extracts, such 
as the signatures of historic personages. Apart from its 
use as a guide to the Muscum, this catalogue is full of 
interest for the historical student. The Museum repre- 
sents an attractive sample of the treasures contained in 
the Record Office, and must often inspire some of those 
who casually visit it with an added incentive to research. 
The introduction to the catalogue gives certain par- 
ticulars regarding the history of the Public Record 
Office itself which supplement the descriptions given 
in this chapter, including particulars of the changes that 
took place from time to time during the remodelling 
and extensions of the original buildings, from the thir- 
teenth century to the present day. 

This great building contains our national archives. 
The name “ archives ’’ may be applied both to the place 
in which important historical records are kept and to 
the records themselves. The earliest records, or archives, 
of the kingdom, mainly connected with the royal courts 
of justice and the courts of administration, were originally 
lodged in the Treasury or Wardrobe of the king, moving 
with the royal court from palace to palace. “ Their 
characteristic receptacle,” says Dr. Hubert Hall, “ seems 
to have been an iron-bound ‘ark’ or chest where they 
were kept in much later times, parcelled out in numerous 
cases, leather pouches, and wooden “skippets’ . . . and 
with the records was preserved other ‘treasure’ in the 
shape of relics, jewels, plate, regalia, and robes of state.” 
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It is easy to imagine that this somewhat primitive method 
of preserving the records would entail the frequent loss 
of important documents ; but it must be realized that the 
records were reckoned to be part of the royal treasure, 
and that they were therefore preserved far more care- 
fully in the early medieval period than in the eighteenth 
century, for instance. Specimens of chest, skippet, 
hanaper, and other receptacles in which records were 
formerly kept may be seen in the Museum of the Record 
Office. 

Later on came the development of various departments, 
each with its own particular class of records. Moreover, 
the records themselves naturally grew in bulk, and the 
accumulation of material made it necessary to find 
additional places of deposit. Thus the public records 
became separated, until fimally—a century ago—they 
were spread out among some sixty repositories. The 
chief places of deposit in medizval times were the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, the Tower of 
London, and the Chapel of the Rolls on the site of the 
present Record Office Museum. Documents in current 
use, however, were often kept in the private houses of 
officials, or in the Inns of Court for the convenience of 
the lawyers. In spite of many spasmodic attempts to 
“superintend, methodize, and digest”’ the public records, 
which were often for long periods very carelessly pre- 
served, it was not until the year 1800 that a satisfactory 
investigation took place. The Report which followed 
began a new era in the history of the public records, and 
led directly to the great improvements made since that 
time for their custody and preservation. 

William Prynne, who was Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower early in the reign of Charles II., thus describes 
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the state of the records in that place and his attempt 
to restore them to some sort of order: “ They had for 
many years by past layen buried together in one confused 
Chaos under corroding, putrifying Cobwebs, Dust, Filth, 
in the darkest corner of Czsars Chappel in the White 
Tower as mere useless Reliques. . . . I imployed some 
Souldiers and Women to remove and cleanse them from 
their Filthy-nesse; who soon growing weary of this 
noysome Work, left them almost as foul, dusty, nasty 
as they found them. Whereupon . . . I and my Clerk 
= many whole dayes in cleansing them and sorting 
them into distinct confused heaps, in order to their future 
reducement into method, the old Clerks of the office 
being unwilling to touch them for fear of fouling their 
Fingers, spoyling their Cloathes, endangering their 
Eyesight and Healths by their cankerous dust and evil 
sent. In raking up this Dungheap I found many antient 
Precious Pearls and Golden Records.” 

William Prynne (1600-69) is known to most readers 
of English history as the Puritan pamphleteer who, when 
the Civil War broke out, became one of the leading 
defenders of the parliamentary cause in the Press. He 
had previously published a book, Histriomastix, which 
argued that plays were unlawful, immoral, and con- 
demned by the scriptures, thus attacking by implication 
the character of the queen, who took part in theatricals, 
and the authority of the king, who did not suppress 
them. For this action he was imprisoned and sentenced 
to lose both his ears in the pillory. After the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, in 1649, he attacked the 
new government, and actually took a leading part in 
the Restoration of 1660. It was shortly afterwards that 
he was appointed to keep the records in the Tower, work 
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to which he appears to have applied his remarkable 
energy to the full, but he died before he could do much 
towards the completion of the colossal task he had under- 
taken. At the end of the seventeenth century it was 
declared that these records were still in disorder and in a 
rotting condition, and a report, in 1704, of a Committec 
appointed by the House of Lords issued a scathing account 
of the state of affairs in that particular repository. 

The records stored in the White Tower of the Tower 
of London were in. a room over a powder magazine, 
with gunpowder “ sufficient to destroy all Tower Hill 
and change even the course of the Thames” if an cx- 
plosion had happened, while in rooms of the same tower 
there were masses of ordnance stores of highly inflam- 
mable material. Other records were transferred, first to 
a temporary shed at the end of Westminster Hall, and 
then (in 1830) to sheds in the King’s Mews, Charing 
Cross. A Select Committee Report (1836) thus describes 
the state of affairs: “‘In these sheds 4,136 cubic feet of 
national Records were deposited in the most neglected 
condition. Besides the accumulated dust of centurics, 
all . . . were found to be very damp; some were in a 
state of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls; there 
were numerous fragments which had only just escaped 
entire consumption by vermin, and many were in the 
last stage of putrefaction. Decay and damp had rendered 
a large quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of being 
touched ; others, particularly those in the form of rolls, 
were so coagulated together that they could not be un- 
coiled. Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were 
found embedded, and bones of these vermin were 
generally distributed throughout the mass ; and besides 
furnishing a charnel-house for the dead, during the first 
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removal of these national Records a dog was employed 
in hunting the live rats which were thus disturbed from 
their nests.” In the same Report it is stated that many 
charters and other documents had been purloined when 
the records were removed to the temporary shed at 
Westminster and sold to glue manufacturers. 

In spite of much agitation to provide safe and central 
custody for the public records, haphazard methods of 
dealing with them continued even after 1830. When 
the royal mews at Charing Cross were pulled down 
to provide a site for the National Gallery, the public 
records which had been kept there were removed to the 
stables of Carlton House and deposited in a huge shed, 
piled up in places to a height of thirty feet. Both in this 
place and in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, 
in which some of the most valuable records (including 
“Domesday Book’’) were stored, there was great danger 
from a possible fire—in the case of the Chapter House 
because it had a brewery backing on it. Some of the 
records in Chancery Lane, in the actual possession of the 
Master of the Rolls, were kept in a temporary shed, and 
others were piled up in the pews of the Rolls Chapel, 
which was heated with hot-air flues. Other records were 
still stored in private custody ; and it is stated that as 
late as 1848 thirty-five sacks of records of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench were removed to the Record Office 
from a cellar in which they had been hidden and un- 
known for years. Even after the passing of the Act of 
1838, which put the Master of the Rolls in legal pos- 
session of all public records and directed the Treasury 
to provide a suitable building for their custody, the 
government suggested the use of most unsuitable ac- 
commodation in the Victoria Tower of the new Houses 
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of Parliament, then being erected, to avoid the expense 
of erecting a special building for the purpose. It was not 
until 1850 that it was finally decided to build a new 
repository on the Rolls estate; but by 1856 the main 
portion of the present building was ready for occupation. 

Thus, although the Public Record Office has a history 
of over five hundred years, it is only within the last 
hundred years that it has gradually become the central 
home of our national records. In 1838 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed “ for keeping safely the public records, ”’ 
which were defined as “ all rolls, records, writs, books, 
proceedings, decrees, bills, warrants, accounts, papers 
and documents whatsoever of a public nature belonging 
to Her Majesty,” then deposited in several record offices 
and courts. All were to be placed in the single custody 
of the Master of the Rolls. But it was not until 1854 
that the records in the State Paper Office were transferred 
to his custody. His title reminds us that his original 
office was connected with the practice of enrolment, the 
keeping of permanent copies, in the form of parchment 
rolls, of the more important documents dispatched by 
the Chancellor. The Chancellor was in medizval times 
the chief, perhaps the only, “ Secretary of State,” and as 
such was the principal officer of the crown—a kind of 
prime minister, but with functions differing widely from 
those of a prime minister of modern times. The develop- 
ment of the office of this important official from that of 
a king’s chaplain, “who, in the intervals of his proper 
duties, performed the more occasional service of writing 
the king’s letters,” and the later appointment of a clerk 
to assist him as custos rotulorum (Custodian, or Keeper, of 
the Rolls), is clearly explained in Professor V. H. Gal- 
braith’s little book on the Public Records (see page 85). 
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The State Paper Office—the “ Office of Her Majesty’s 
Papers and Records for business of State ’—was first 
established in the tower over the gateway of the palace 
of Whitehall either in 1578 or early in the reign of 
James I. for documents which had previously been kept 
in chests or in a small room in the palace. The tower 
fortunately escaped the fire of 1619 which destroyed a 
great part of the old palace of Whitchall. The State 
Papers had been “hastily and confusedly cast into 
blankets for safety,” but the Keeper claimed that “not 
so much as a blank paper’ had been lost. But it was 
the custom for officers of state and others to carry away 
official papers for consultation, and a Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1705 discovered that for the previous 
thirty or forty years few such papers had been returned 
to the Office. The Committee recommended that the 
papers should not only be sorted and arranged, but that 
they should be bound in volumes instead of being kept 
in bundles, and an additional repository was provided 
in the Whitehall Cockpit. When the Whitehall Gateway 
was demolished in 1750 the papers still deposited there 
were removed to an old house in Scotland Yard. Al- 
though the papers had “ greatly suffered from vermin 
and wet” in the Gateway, the change was no great 
improvement. The house chosen for their reception, 
where they remained until 1819, was by no means damp- 

roof; nor was their next resting-place, another old 
eae in Great George Street. Not until 1834 did these 
priceless documents find a suitable home. In that year 
all the state papers were transferred to a new fireproof 
building at the north end of Duke Street, St. James's 
Park, specially erected for the purpose. 

The State Papers came under the control of the same 
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authority as the other public records by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1852, by which “all records belonging 
to Her Majesty deposited in any office, court, place, or 
custody otherwise than those before mentioned ’’—in 
the Act of 1838—" shall be henceforth under the charge 
and superintendence of the Master of the Rolls.” The 
transfer was held up until 1854, when the State Paper 
Office in St. James’s Park became a branch repository of 
the Public Record Office, to which the State Papers 
were finally transferred in 1862. It is important to note, 
however, that the Keeper of the State Paper Office had 
never had any control over the records accumulated in 
the various departments of state—Parliament Office, 
Privy Council Office, Home Office, Foreign Office, 
Colonial Office, India Office, War Office, Admiralty, 
etc.—and, in spite of the wording of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of 1838 and 1852, only part of those records have 
come under the control of the Master of the Rolls and 
are lodged in the Public Record Office. To quote Dr. 
Hubert Hall (Repertory of British Archives): “ Some 
Public Departments have transferred all records no 
longer in use . . . while others have transmitted little 
or nothing, retaining many documents of considerable 
interest. These outstanding Judicial Proceedings, State 
Papers, and Departmental Records were estimated by the 
Public Records Commission to be equal in bulk to the 
whole contents of the Public Record Office itself.” 

It is obvious that current records of government de- 
partments cannot be made available to the ordinary 
student. The chief state departments transmit their used 
papers to the Record Office from time to time, but the 
date up to which they are open to inspection without 
special authority differs in individual cases. In most cases 
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the date is now about 1885. Several departments, how- 
ever, whose papers are actually “ public records” retain 
the custody of all their documents ; and there are also 
a large number of what are called by Dr. Hall “ senii- 
public records,” in Trinity House, the Bank of England, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Royal Colonial 
Institute, etc., and in the archives of professional bodies 
and trade associations. There is a detailed list of all these 
collections on pages 163-74 of the Repertory already 
referred to. Local records, although of national im- 
portance, will be dealt with among “ Other Records and 
Manuscripts,’ in Chapter VII. The absence of any 
provincial or county record offices definitely connected 
with the central Public Record Office is called by Pro- 
fessor Galbraith “the real weakness in our centralized 
archive system.” Actually as early as 1547 there was a 
proposal to establish such county repositories, but it came 
to nothing. 

One of the chief duties of the Keeper of the State 
Paper Office was the collection of papers as they fell out 
of use. But many were recklessly destroyed before he 
could collect them, and others “strayed” in various ways 
into private possession, some, there is reason to believe, 
being abstracted by subordinates. It seems to have been 
the general custom up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, at least, for Secretaries of State, when they gave 
up office, to take away with them any documents they 
cared to have which were not in current use. This 
custom explains the existence of large collections of 
public documents now among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, and for collections still in private 
custody. The main cause of this leakage was the absence 
of any satisfactory system of arrangement and control for 
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used papers whose record value was not always ap- 
preciated. It would be unfair to suggest that the public 
documents now or formerly in private hands were 
“stolen.” Indeed, such was the danger of the destruction 
or decay of documents under an inadequate system of 
storage they might well have been considered safer in 
the care of private individuals who recognized their 
value. 

The loss and destruction of Public Records not under 
the control of the Master of the Rolls continued up to 
very recent years, and it is even suggested that un- 
authorized destruction still continues. ‘During the 
reien of Queen Victoria hundreds of tons of Public 
Records, most of them of early date, were destroyed,” 
says one authority. The various Reports of Royal 
Commissions contain startling “disclosures” of a 
similar nature. 

If all the official records that have been removed from 
the custody of the various departments of state now 
represented in the Public Record Office could have been 
brought together within its walls, including the docu- 
ments that have been destroyed by decay or neglect, the 
task of the historical student would have been simplified 
in many respects. Now he may be obliged to search 
in many scattered collections for the missing links in the 
evidence for the subject of his research, and must resign 
himself to the fact that, however wide and careful his 
search, he will often be driven to conjecture in his aim 
to fill in the gaps. It is difficult, however, to visualize 
to what an amazing bulk the mass of material would 
have extended if the care with which official records are 
now preserved had always been exercised. There are 


some people, it is said, who prefer a jig-saw puzzle from 
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which some pieces are missing to one which they know 
it is possible to complete. Certainly much of the interest 
in research would be lacking if the student had at hand 
every document he needed and knew there was nothing 
more to be discovered. As it is, however, as Lord Mac- 
millan remarked in connection with a single branch of 
the subject, legal research, the Public Record Office 
contains more unexplored history than any other muni- 
ment store in the world. It has been estimated that 
there are now some 40,000,000 documents in the Record 
Office ; and although such an estimate can claim no real 
approximation to accuracy, it may be taken as some 
indication of the wealth of historical material collected 
in the Central Archives in Chancery Lane. 

The Public Records have gradually become more 
available to the student. The dates up to which each 
class of record may be consulted without special permis- 
sion has been raised from time to time ; and the printed 
Lists, Indexes, and Calendars not only make it much easier 
for the student to consult the originals, but may also in 
themselves prove sufficient for his purpose. So man 
original documents are now being printed in full, ait 
officially and unofficially, or in calendar form, that those 
who have neither the opportunity nor the skill to deal 
with the manuscripts are able to make use of much of 
the historical material such manuscripts provide. 

Nevertheless it is important to remember, as Mr. 
Jenkinson has pointed out in his work on Archive 
Administration, that inventories of documents are in- 
tended only to indicate their nature, and to be a guide 
to, not a substitute for, their consultation. A guide to any 
large collection of documents can only be in the nature 


of an inventory, with some description of the nature 
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of the material concerned ; although such a guide is 
essential to the student who wishes to gain an idea of the 
general scope of the archives and the possible sources for 
which he is searching. Even the most efficient guide, 
however, will not give him all that he needs for this 
purpose. Some classes of documents will evidently be 
almost certain to contain material that he requires ; 
other classes may seem equally certain to be negligible in 
this respect ; but there are sure to be others which may 
or may not be of interest to him, and which, therefore, 
require some further examination. But obviously these 
remarks apply only to inventories and similar lists ; the 
Calendars of State Papers, and other summaries of that 
class, give a clear account of each individual document. 

The Record Office is called “ Public” because the 
records that are stored there are Public Records—that is, 
are national in character; therefore the name does not 
imply that the office is open to the public. Nevertheless 
any student of British birth should have no difficulty in 
obtaining a student’s ticket, which will admit him to 
the search rooms and entitle him to consult the open 
records. Application for such a ticket must be made on 
a form which may be obtained either by a personal visit 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary of the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. On 
the form, which must be signed by some responsible 
person who knows the applicant, the latter must state 
the aim of his research ; but the holder of a student’s 
ticket is not required to notify any change from his 
original purpose. A student not of British birth must 
obtain a letter of introduction from his Embassy to the 
British Foreign Office, whence it is transmitted in due 


course to the Record Office. Unlike the reader’s ticket 
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for the British Museum Library, the student’s ticket for 
the Record Office does not need periodical renewal ; as 
long as the student conforms to the “ Rules and Regula- 
tions made by the Master of the Rolls respecting the 
Public Use of the Records ”’ his ticket remains valid. 
These rules and regulations, of which a copy is given out 
with the form of application, are reasonable and necessary, 
and do not unduly limit the freedom of the student, but 
they should be carefully studied. 

The use of ink in copying manuscripts or in taking 
notes is not allowed in the search rooms of the Public 
Record Office, but in some similar places—for instance, 
the manuscript room of the British Museum—there is 
no such restriction. One of the special reasons for pro- 
hibiting the use of ink in the ao 4 rooms of the Record 
Office is the fact that the space at the disposal of each 
individual searcher is unavoidably very limited, and in 
making copies or notes from the rolls, for instance, no 
amount of care could entirely prevent the danger of 
causing irreparable damage to the manuscript. In the 
case of particularly valuable documents, such as illumi- 
nated manuscripts, it is the almost invariable custom in 
all manuscript libraries to require the student to keep 
them in glass-fronted cases, specially provided for them, 
while they are being consulted. For tracing any part of 
a document, such as a signature or drawing—or, indeed, 
any illustration in a book of any kind—it is always 
necessary to obtain special permission, and only soft 
pencils may be used. When one considers the unique 
value of many manuscripts and their historical impor- 
tance it is evident that the few regulations for their care- 
ful use are fully justified. 

The simplest and most practical guide to the student 
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entering upon research at the Record Office is Professor 
V. H. Galbraith’s Introduction to the Use of the Public 
Records, already mentioned, especially the chapter on 
“The Approach to Research.” He gives a plan of the 
Literary Search Room, showing exactly where the 
different classes of reference books are arranged on the 
shelves, and explains clearly what has been done to help 
the student—the well-known printed Lists and Indexes, 
copies of which are to be found in many large public 
libraries ; the eight-volume Catalogue of Lists and 
Indexes ; and the “huge array of volumes which are in 
the nature of indexes and abstracts, made by the various 
departments.” Of this collection he says: “ Nothing 
gives one so just a conception of the vast concentration 
of records at Chancery Lane as these 14,000 volumes, 
which fill three great rooms.” This book of about one 
hundred pages is not only an introduction to the Record 
Office, but it also gives sound and useful advice on the 
deciphering and transcription of documents, and contains 
much miscellaneous information, including a long list of 
books for further reference on the subject. 

The facilities offered by the Public Record Office, and 
the lucid introduction to research in the archives provided 
by Professor Galbraith’s interesting book, should not be 
misunderstood. Much time will be wasted, both the 
time of the student and that of officials and attendants, 
if care is not taken to know as exactly as possible what is 
required, and to do all the preliminary work that can 
be done with the aid of printed material before attempt- 
ing to enter upon serious work with the documents. 
The numerous Calendars of Rolls, State Papers, and 
other records issued by the Record Office, together with 
the Lists and Indexes and similar guides, may be consulted 
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in the Central Search Room of the Record Office itself, 
on the open shelves of the Reading Room (or in the 
State Paper department) of the British Museum, and in 
some other libraries. In addition, there are many col- 
lections of printed documents which may provide the 
very material which the student might otherwise spend 
much unnecessary time and effort in gathering afresh 
from the manuscript sources. There are also many 
collections of clear transcripts; and many lists of such 
printed and transcript material may be seen in the Record 
Office. Again, in the chapter on Research it has already 
been pointed out that for the proper consultation of 
certain classes of documentary material suitable prepara- 
tion in the technical study of the records is an essential 
preliminary. Time spent in the careful survey of the 
field before “ digging ” seriously into manuscript records 
will save much waste of effort and possible disappoint- 
ment. 
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Tue term “ Public Records ”’ cannot be defined with strict 
accuracy. That is probably why the Public Records Act 
of 1838 decreed that the word “ public records ”’ should 
be understood to mean “ all rolls, records, writs, books, 
proceedings, decrees, bills, warrants, accounts, papers, 
and documents whatsoever, of a public nature belonging 
to Her Majesty,” still leaving undefined the description 
of a public nature.” It is obviously impossible to draw 
a strict line between the official and the private corre- 
spondence of an ambassador, for instance, both con- 
cerned with state affairs; for correspondence which 
might be considered private and Raion, often contained 
material of national importance. As a matter of fact 
there are innumerable papers preserved in the public 
archives which seem to be entirely unofficial in character. 
The phrase “ belonging to Her Majesty” is presumed 
to mean “in the possession of Her Majesty ’’—that is, 
in the official custody of all state departments whatsoever. 
There seems to have been no intention to confiscate any 
official documents then actually in private custody, 
although it might be considered that they “ belonged 
to ’’ the state. 

The Public Records therefore consist of documents 
which have been produced and preserved in the main 
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departments of government. Many documents have 
been destroyed because they were considered not worth 
keeping, and some of those that have been preserved 
owe their preservation to accident. Early custodians of 
the records could not be expected to anticipate the re- 
quirements of the modern historian, even had they 
desired to do so, when deciding what to keep and what 
to destroy. But the selection actually made has been 
almost entirely haphazard, the result of careless custody 
and the ravages of fire, damp, and decay. Centuries ago 
it might have been possible to preserve every document, 
whether original or copy, without glutting the archives ; 
but the increase of government departments and the 
extension of their activities make such a policy quite 
impracticable at the present day. There are still unsolved 
problems of archive administration, including that 
already suggested—what documents to select for per- 
manent preservation. The archivist may not consider 
that the historian, either present or future, is the chief 
person to be considered when the fate of documents is 
in question ! 

The collection of documentary material to which the 
name “records” is usually given are not all records 
in the technical sense of that word, and the more correct 
term “ archives ” is now used officially. The distinction 
is discussed by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson in the introduction 
to his Manual of Archive Administration (1922 ed.). There 
it is also pointed out that the term “ document” may 
include typescript and even printed material ; nor can 
enclosures to letters or specimens attached to papers of 
any kind be denied the name of document. Of this latter 
form of document the following are given as actual 
examples: “an old pair of military epaulettes . . 
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portraits and other pictures, maps, human hair, whip- 
cord (part of a cat-o’-nine-tails), a penny piece inscribed 
with disloyal sentiments, and a packet of strange powder 
destined to cure cancer.” It is not difficult to imagine 
the circumstances in which such specimens might have 
become “ documents ” of greater value than any descrip- 
tion of them in writing could possibly have been. A 
better-known example, now displayed in the Museum of 
the Public Record Office, is the specimen of the gold ore 
brought back from America by Sir Martin Frobisher in 


1$77. 

The Public Records have been officially divided into 
four classes, according to the form in which they have 
been preserved and the character of the records them- 
selves. A clear account of this division, which is partly 
technical, will be found in the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Records, published in the year 
1800. According to their form alone they may be 
divided into three classes : independent collections, each 
forming a single document, of which the most famous 
example is ‘‘ Domesday Book”’; enrolled documents, that 
is, entries made on parchment (or other) rolls ; and all 
separate records, such as letters, reports, and original 
documents. But it is impossible to give here any ade- 
quate account, or even an adequate impression, of the 
wealth of material available among the Public Records. 
The official Guide to the Manuscripts preserved in the 
Public Record Office (by Mr. M. S. Giuseppi) gives a clear 
description of the records there deposited, and there is a 
comprehensive summary in a booklet by Mr. Charles 
Johnson: The Public Record Office (S.P.C.K., “ Helps 
to Students ’’). A fuller account, which includes all 
classes of the Public Records of England, whether in the 
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Public Record Office or elsewhere, is given in the 
Repertory of British Archives (Part I.), by Dr. Hubert 
Hall. 


One of the earliest and greatest treasures in the pos- 
session of the Public Record Office is the record of the 
Domesday Survey of 1086, “ the inquiry concerning the 
lands which the King’s barons made according to the oath 
of the sheriff of the shire and of all the barons and their 
Frenchmen and of the whole hundred-court—the priests, 
reeves, and six villeins from every village.” It records 
the names of the owners of land before and at the begin- 
ning and close of the reign of William I. ; numbers and 
classes of the peasantry ; extent of woodland, meadow, 
and pasture; and the value (presumably for purposes 
of taxation) at each of the three periods. This remark- 
able record, for which there is no parallel in any other 
country, has been the subject of much careful study and 
learned criticism. One of the latest and most interesting 
contributions to the discussion of its character and im- 
portance is contained in an “ Historical Revision,’ by 
Professor David Douglas (History, December, 1936), 
which not only sums up earlier discussions, but also 
throws much new light upon some of the many problems 
raised by this record. ‘‘Domesday Book” was published 
in two large folio volumes in 1783, and two further 
volumes, containing an index and additional memo- 
randa, were issued in 1816. A General Introduction was 
published in 1833, and translations of the portions re- 
lating to separate counties are given in the respective 
volumes of the “ Victoria History of the Counties of 
England.”” The whole has been reproduced in facsimile 
by photo-zincography, published in two volumes in ac- 
alan with the original, and also separately, according 
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to counties. A brief account, with a specimen illustration, 
is given in the Catalogue of the Public Record Office 
Museum. 

The custom of “ enrolment” probably began towards 
the end of the twelfth century. Documents were copied 
on pieces of parchment of approximately the same size 
(about twelve inches by twenty-four), which were then 
sewn end to end, forming long strips which were kept 
in the form of rolls, each containing about thirty sections. 
This method partly replaced the earlier method by which 
such records were kept in the form of files—that is, were 
strung together. The documents thus enrolled, notes of 
“ outward ”’ letters and other duplicates, belonged to the 
Court of Chancery, the department under the control of 
the Chancellor. Certain Chancery enrolments continue 
to be kept in the same form to the present day, in spite 
of the fact that many other classes of notes and duplicates 
have been recorded on sheets of paper since the end of the 
fifteenth century, and are in many respects more easily 
consulted in the form of bound volumes of manuscript. 
As the number of Chancery enrolments grew, in conse- 
quence of the increase of official business, separate rolls 
began to be kept for different classes of documents. The 
most important, the charters, by which grants of privi- 
leges were made, were recorded on Charter Rolls ; 
other less important grants, such as those of land, an- 
nuities, and licences, but all of a public character, were 
recorded on the Patent Rolls—that is, the rolls of Letters 
Patent (or open)—further subdivided according to their 
subject ; while the Close Rolls were for letters “ close”’ 
(or private), issued to or for individuals, and not of a 
public character, these being later subdivided. Quite 
distinct are the so-called ‘‘ Pipe Rolls’ of the Exchequer 
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(see page 95). The various classes of rolls are clearly 
described in the first volume of the official guide to the 
Record Office manuscripts, and a simple explanation of 
their origin is given in Mr. Johnson’s booklet. 

The Chancellor was originally the king’s domestic 
chaplain and secretary, therefore the Court of Chancery 
was the king’s office. The Court of Chancery and the 
Court of Exchequer were branches of the Curia Regis 
(Court of the King) ; and as the king’s court followed 
the king in his movement from one place of residence 
to another, so the records were deposited sometimes in 
one place and sometimes in another, until fmally the 
royal court became stationary at Westminster. The 
rather curious title of “ the Department of the Ward- 
robe and Chamber” takes us back to the thirteenth 
century and earlier, when the national accounts, includ- 
ing naval and military expenditure, were so entirely the 
king’s personal business that they were not clearly dis- 
tinguished from his household expenditure. The wealth 
of material contained in the records of this department 
may be gathered from the monumental work of the late 
Professor T. F. Tout: Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medieval England. The human interest is by 
no means entirely absent from this great work, the fruit 
of the life-long researches of a scholar who once ex- 
pressed the opinion that students should take a humorous 
interest in history as well as a serious one, and often gave 
evidence of the capacity to do so himself. 

If the “Domesday Book” is unparalleled, so are the 
rolls which form the second-class of our national records. 
“No other country,” says Professor Galbraith, “ has 
any series comparable to the English Chancery enrol- 
ments, either in its elaborate subdivision or in the com-~ 
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reference to their completeness does not imply, as we 
shall see, that there is no break at all in their continuity ; 
but the gaps caused by neglect and decay are small indeed 
compared with the mass of material still remaining in 
legible form. The care with which these remarkable 
records were originally made has fortunately combined 
with the almost unbroken continuity of our history to 
secure for us a vivid picture of England during the 
Middle Ages. It is the continuity of our history, too, 
connecting the past so closely with the present, that gives 
these early records their peculiar value. Most historians 
would be inclined to smile at the dictum of Lord Chester- 
field—an eighteenth-century dilettante of history—that 
some indulgence may be had to a temperate curiosity in 
the study of the Middle Ages, but to be learned about 
them is a ridiculous affectation in any man who means to 
be useful to his own age. 

The care that has been taken in attempting to repair 
the ravages of time and neglect upon the condition of 
many of the ancient rolls is all the more evident in the 
light of the reports which describe their former con- 
dition. One official report describes the rolls which 
were formerly stored in the old record rooms adjoining 
Westminster Hall. In 1735 these rooms were flooded, 
and in consequence some of the skins became coagulated 
into shapeless masses. Many had been damaged by 
vermin. In one case a large hollow space, apparently a 
rat's nest, had “ perforated the thousand skins of the 
roll.” One account of these rolls, apparently a serious 
attempt to convey to high authorities some impression 
of their appearance, rather amusingly describes them as 
resembling “in look, shape, size and weight the largest 
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of Cheshire cheeses ’’—a description which might well 
apply to many of the rolls as they exist to-day. 

The official titles of the rolls may appear to give little 
promise of interesting material, but an examination of 
the Calendars in which the contents of certain rolls are 
clearly summarized in print will give a lively impression 
of the “ human ” character of many such records. Much 
of the summarized material, with the aid of a little his- 
torical imagination, is of fascinating interest to any keen 
student of history, especially if it happens to deal with a 
period or subject with the background of which he is 
already familiar. It is a particularly interesting exercise 
to study side by side the Calendars dealing with different 
aspects of history within a limited period of time, and 
the chronological arrangement of the documents makes 
it easy to do so. 

But the records of the Chancery in the form of en- 
rolments are exceeded in quantity by what Professor 
Galbraith calls the “ vast and noble series of Chancery 
files,” mainly consisting of returns (answers to inquiries), 
petitions, and general correspondence received by the 
Chancery, to which the general name of “ in-letters ”’ 
has been given. Unlike the records on the rolls, these 
“‘in-letters”” are original documents, not copies; but 
the files also include documents which are earlier than the 
beginning of the system of enrolment, and some of these 
documents are copies of “ out-letters.” The records of 
the Chancery files, although greater than the records on 
the Chancery rolls, are far less complete. “ Historically 
their value is not now so great as that of the enrolments, 
owing to the accidents of time by which they have been 
dispersed. Many of them fell apart as with the passage of 
time the strings broke which often held together several 
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thousand documents.” They are described as including 
the correspondence of King and Chancellor, drafts of 
letters sent out, and letters returned to the Chancery, with 
answers endorsed or annexed. 

The Great Rolls of the Exchequer are the so-called 
“Pipe Rolls,” which are entirely unlike the Chancery 
rollsin form. “Instead of pieces of parchment sewed end 
to end in a continuous roll, the Exchequer adopted the 
more convenient arrangement of a bunch of membranes 
fastened together at the head. Each of these was called 
a‘ pipe, and consisted of two fine skins sewn together.” 
The Pipe Rolls contain the accounts of the royal revenue 
and expenditure year by year, including the receipts and 
payments passing through the hands of the sheriffs 
and other ministers in the different counties, and thus 
they throw light upon the state of society in England 
and its changes throughout the centuries covered 
by their records. Fuller descriptions of all classes of 
rolls are given in Professor Galbraith’s book on the 
Public Records, from which the above quotations are 
taken. 

During the early part of the sixteenth century a new 
class of documents began to grow up, called by the 
general name of State Papers. It is usually considered 
that the modern history of England began at this period : 
in 1485, when the first Tudor sovereign came to the 
throne ; or in 1529, at the fall of Wolscy and the opening 
of the Reformation Parliament; or at an indefinite 
date somewhere near the end of the fifteenth century. 
The change from medizval to modern is reflected in the 
difference between the ordinary form of medieval 
record and the new miscellaneous collection called State 
Papers. Among the State Papers are included a mass of 
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documents of all shapes and sizes and of endless variety. 
Many of these documents are entirely unofficial in charac- 
ter, and can be described as State Papers only by an 
extension of that term to include any paper which has 
the slightest bearing upon affairs of national importance. 
The State Papers include much original correspondence 
(with many original letters), drafts, reports, lists, and other 
memoranda of a nondescript character. Some order in 
their custody and arrangement was begun by the founda- 
tion of a State Paper Office (see page 78), under a 
“ Clerk, Keeper and Registrar of Her Majesty’s Papers,” 
and early in the seventeenth century they were divided 
into two main classes, Foreign and Domestic. The 
present classification is much more complicated, mainly 
owing to the accession of official papers from various 
departments of state, but the system of arrangement is 
clearly set out by Mr. Giuseppi in his “‘ Guide.” 

Early in the nineteenth century a Royal Commission 
on the Public Records considered how they might be 
made more accessible to students, but this duty finally 
fell upon the Master of the Rolls, as Keeper of the 
Records (acting through the Deputy Keeper), under 
whose control the Public Records were placed by the 
Acts of 1838 and 1852, referred to in the previous chapter. 
It was for this purpose that the Calendars were issued, as 
well as the “ Lists and Indexes,” now consisting of over 
fifty volumes, which provide a general description of 
the contents of the different classes of records. In 
addition to the printed Calendars, certain manuscript 
Calendars, less detailed but covering longer periods, and 
printed and manuscript lists, are available at the Record 
Office. The subdivisions of the State Papers at different 
stages of their development must be carefully noted by 
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those who use them. They are clearly set out in the 
Lists and Indexes.” 

The Calendars of State Papers began to appear in 1856, 
soon after the State Paper Office had been amalgamated 
with the Public Record Office. Some thirty years later 
a new Deputy Keeper of the Records extended the 
system to mediaeval records, such as Charter, Patent, 
Close, and Fine Rolls. Over 500 volumes in all have 
already been published, but there is still an overwhelming 
mass of uncalendared material. An entry in a calendar 
is nearly always a précis of the original, but sometimes an 
important passage (indicated by quotation marks) is 
given verbatim. A few of the Calendars deal with 
documents in foreign archives bearing on our national 
history. 

A little experience in the consultation of documents 
ought to impress a student with the fact that the editing 
of a Calendar is often a very difficult task, and make him 
grateful to the editor for saving him much wearisome 
labour. For however necessary it may be in some cases 
to consult the originals, no student can afford to dispense 
with the guidance of a Calendar whenever it is available. 
He may usually rely, for instance, upon the negative 
evidence that a Calendar affords, and thus save himself 
the trouble of a long search for material in fruitless 
directions. But it is important to note carefully the 
scope of the Calendar he intends to consult. For instance, 
the Calendar of Spanish Letters and State Papers relating 
to English affairs during the reign of Elizabeth seems to 
have altered its character from volume to volume ; and 
to gather an idea of what the four volumes actually 
represent it is not only necessary to study the intro- 
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fourth volume) in Volume XVI. of the English Historical 
Review. Incidentally it may be remarked that competent 
reviews of Calendars are well worth consideration. Again 
the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, for 1559 onwards 
began by including certain documents outside the Record 
Office, especially in the British Museum, to make the 
record more complete ; but after January 1, 1560, such 
outside documents are rigidly excluded. The intro- 
ductions to the Calendars usually make it clear what they 
contain, and are for other reasons worth more attention 
than the student is often likely to give them. One editor 
of a Calendar, for instance, points out that “the draft 
of a letter or State Paper may possibly never have been 
acted upon, or before being accepted it may have under- 
gone various substantial alterations.’’ The descriptions, 
usually appended, of the form and character of a 
document is an important part of the record, and is 
often the outcome of a critical examination of the 
original. 

“List Q,” the list of the official record publications, 
may be obtained free from the Stationery Office or 
from any of its branches. It contains a complete list of 
Calendars, Guides, Lists and Indexes, Registers, Chronicles 
and Memorials (the famous “ Rolls Series’), etc., and 
of the publications of the Record Commissioners, which 
is an extensive series of rather miscellaneous sets of docu- 
ments, produced at considerable expense and on a scale 
which it would have been financially impossible to con- 
tinue, even had it been advisable to do so. The whole 
collection covers a vast mass of printed records, including 
a second edition of part of the Foedera, originally pub- 
lished in 1704-13 neh the editorship of Thomas Rymer, 
who had been authorized by the government of 
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William III. “ to search all public repositories for leagues, 
treaties, alliances, capitulations, confederacies, which 
had been made between the crown of England and other 
kingdoms.”’ This work, which finally extended to twenty 
folio volumes, was the first great experiment in the 
publication of records relating to the history of 
England. 

Much of the published material of the Public Records 
must be sought beyond the official publications, such as 
the fine collection issued by the Pipe Roll Society. The 
object of the Pipe Roll Society, which has already 
published many volumes, is to “ place the large amount 
of unknown historical, genealogical, and topographical 
material afforded by them (the Pipe Rolls) beyond the 
possibility of destruction or loss.” There is an interest- 
ing “Introduction to the Study of the Pipe Rolls” in 
Volume III. of the original series, including an account 
of the system of the Exchequer and exchequer tallies. 
But the actual study of the Pipe Rolls is not an under- 
taking for the amateur, and the published volumes are 
in the original Latin. 

The Rolls Series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages—so called 
because it was issued under the authority of the Master 
of the Rolls—extends to nearly two hundred and fifty 
volumes. Many of the documents contained in this fine 
series are not public records, however, in any ordinary 
definition of that term, although they are included in 
the “ Q”’ list of Record Publications. In addition, there 
are such government publications as the annual State 
Papers, British and Foreign, and the Blue Books on 
special subjects, issued from time to time as “ Command 
Papers” (that is, by royal command), some of which 
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include State Papers of great importance. All Parlia- 
mentary Papers, including “Command Papers,” both 
white and blue, are technically known as Blue Books. 

It has already been mentioned that until fairly recent 
times it seems to have been the recognized custom for 
Secretaries of State to take documents away with them 
when they gave up office. This custom prevailed in 
spite of the fact that it had been clearly forbidden since 
the reign of Elizabeth, and that State Papers had some- 
times been recovered under a royal warrant. Although 
strictly speaking the title of Public Records is some- 
times denied to such documents, because they have not 
remained all the time in official custody, they are of 
equal value to the historian, unless there is reason to 
think that they have been tampered with. In Dr. Hall’s 
Repertory they are included in Local Archives, as dis- 
tinguished from Central Archives ; but useful references 
are given to some of the chief private collections which 
contain important State Papers, under the heading of the 
counties in which they happen to be located. 

One interesting example of the way in which official 
documents may have been, and may still be, in danger 
of “straying” from official custody is suggested by 
Mr. Jenkinson. The head of a government department 
may keep certain documents of a “ confidential ” 
character closely under his own control, and even treat 
them as personal to himself: Some of these letters and 
memoranda are, indeed, so personal and confidential 
that he hesitates to leave them among the records of his 
department “because he is more influenced under 
modem conditions by political considerations and by 
the fear of the political capital which may be made out 
of the Office Archives by a successor who may possibly 
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be his own political opponent.”! This suggestion re- 
minds us that, on the other hand, many personal and 
confidential documents actually in the Public Archives 
have to be considered in the light of the circumstances 
in which they were written. We must “know our 
men ” as well as our documents. 

Naturally we should not expect to find in the Record 
Office the originals of documents of which the copies 
are enrolled or otherwise recorded, apart from docu- 
ments issued to those Departments of State of which 
the records have been returned to the Central Archives. 
Charters granted to corporations or individuals, for 
instance, we should expect to find (if at all) in the 
custody of those to whom they were granted. The 
originals of letters sent to foreign sovereigns would 
normally remain in the archives of those sovereigns. 
As a matter of fact, however, many original documents 
have found their way back to the National Archives, 
often by forfeiture. Some are to be found in public or 
private collections, irrespective of their original owner- 
ship. Ifthe object of the search for an original document 
is the verification of its actual wording, a printed copy 
made from the original or based upon an independent 
transcript may serve the purpose. There are also many 
collections of transcripts in the Record Office and else- 
where. 

Some public records which have escaped the control 
of the Master of the Rolls appear in the reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and some, often 

1 There may be other considerations. Lord Baldwin is reported 
to have said (Times, April 2, 1938): “I am going through my 
accumulated papers for the last eighteen years . . . and if there is 
anything in them which will hang anybody, then I shall destroy 


them.”’ 
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quoted in full, in biographies, memoirs, and diaries of 
fee personages. There may be compensation for the 
oss to the Record Office in the fact that such papers 
are often used in a setting which brings out their personal 
as well as their political importance, and reveals the 
human interest which might otherwise be obscured. 
Since the recent Great War many European countries 
have allowed accredited students wide access to their 
archives for the period immediately preceding the war. 
In England the responsibility for the selection of British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, was 
undertaken by Dr. G. P. Gooch and Professor Harold 
Temperley, and the collection, in eleven volumes, has 
now been completed and published. These eleven 
volumes offer a striking indication of the amount of 
material that exists for diplomatic history of one par- 
ticular character alone and within a very limited period. 
Mr. Jenkinson refers to the actual war records as “a 
mass of documents so colossal that the question of their 
housing alone (apart from their handling, sifting, and use) 
presents quite novel features. . . . Nor is bulk the only 
problem. The questions raised already by the intro- 
duction into administration of new methods of com- 
munication and of recording (the telephone, for 
example, and the typewriter) become more pressing.” 
The mention of the typewriter raises the question of 
the durability of documents and of how long they are 
likely to remain legible, both depending upon the 
materials used, mainly paper and ink. Many typewritten 
— especially the mechanically reproduced copies, 
ill certainly not last ; but this problem has been, and 
is still being, considered scientifically. There has been 


much research, for instance, both in England and in the 
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United States, into the manufacture and uses of paper, 
including the question of the raw material from which 
the best paper can be made for any special purpose, 
especially official records which are intended to be 
permanent. During the war, however, there was an 
actual shortage of paper, and rigid economy in anything 
that did not appear to have immediate value for war 
purposes had a weakening effect upon record administra- 
tion. Important notes were sometimes made on scraps 
of paper, even on the backs of envelopes, and the en- 
hanced value of waste paper for pulping frequently led 
to the destruction of records which might have proved 
later to be of real historical interest. It has been stated, 
too, that hardly any books printed since about 1870, 
including official publications, can be safe from the risk 
of somewhat rapid decay because the raw material from 
which most modern paper is manufactured has no 
lasting qualities. 

The late Lord Haldane, whose knowledge of the 
importance of documentary material certainly cannot be 
questioned, once said (in a lecture “On the Meaning 
of Truth in History ”’) that “if a man indulges him- 
self with the belief that in quoting records accurately 
he is collecting the truth about the history of a period, 
he is indulging himself rashly.”’ But he appears to have 
been referring particularly to certain classes of records, 
especially correspondence, in which the personal element 
is prominent, and “the impressions of the moment 
are recorded, impressions which are often very evanes- 
cent.” In other words, there are records and records ; 
and certain records are obviously the only sources we 
have for the ultimate basis of fact upon which the his- 


torian can build. 
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Ir has already been remarked that Local Records cannot 
be definitely distinguished from Public Records as a 
whole. Dr. Hall, in his Repertory, includes in Local 
Records all historical manuscripts other than those 
preserved in the Central State Archives, with a few 
technical exceptions, because they are deposited in local 
repositories, either in London or the provinces. Even if 
we defined them’ as historical manuscripts relating to 
local affairs, without reference to their actual location, 
there could obviously be no clear distinction, as national 
and local so often interact upon one another. But there 
is a clear account of the scope of the local records of 
England in Dr. Hall’s Repertory (Part I, pp. 108-144). 
In County Records, under “ Diplomatic Documents ” 
(writs, etc.), there are fifteen classes, and under “ Pro- 
ceedings ”’ nearly fifty ; for Town Records there are in 
all nearly seventy classes of documents; for Parish 
Records nearly forty classes; and for Ecclesiastical 
Records an enormous number, impossible to estimate 
because their variety is indefinitely increased by sub- 
division. Naturally we should not expect to find 
examples of each class of record for every county, town, 
parish, or ecclesiastical authority; but these compre- 


hensive lists give a vivid impression of the extent and 
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variety of local records. Particulars of the Local Archives, 
arranged under counties, are given on pages 174-254 of 
the Repertory, as they existed at, or near, the date of its 
publication (1920). But valuable as these particulars 
are they do not profess to include all the material avail- 
able in manuscript collections, such as those in the British 
Museum. 

Fuller particulars of much of this material will be 
found in the bibliography of Dr. Charles Gross, Sources 
and Literature of English History to about 1485 (and ed., 
1915). References to the manuscript sources of local 
history are also given in J. P. Anderson’s Book of British 
Topography and A. L. Humphrey’s Handbook of County 
Bibliography. There is an excellent “Guide to the 
Accessibility of Local Records of England and Wales ”’ 
(Special Supplements 1 and 2 to the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research), which is complementary to the 
Repertory, and there they are arranged under counties, 
boroughs, dioceses, cathedrals, archdeaconries, probate 
offices, Inns of Court, collegiate churches, older ecclesias- 
tical foundations, repositories approved by the Master 
of the Rolls, and collections in the custody of local 
societics—that is, according to their actual location. 

Official accounts of Local Records, describing the 
unsatisfactory condition in which many of them were 
found, are given in the Reports of various Royal Com- 
missions and Parliamentary Committees, especially those 
on Municipal Corporations (1833, 1835, 1880) and on 
Local Records (1902 and 1919). The “ Report of the 
Comunittee appointed to inquire as to the existing 
arrangements for the collection and custody of Local 
Records and as to further measures which it may be 


advisable to take for the purpose” (1902) includes a 
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definition of Local Records, strong criticism of the 
existing arrangements for their custody and their publica- 
tion, and a long and detailed description of the several 
classes into which they fall. This Report is followed by 
an Appendix of nearly three hundred pages full of useful 
information for locating these records. The Report of 
1919 (the Third Report of the Royal Commission on 
Public Records appointed in 1910) is perhaps even more 
useful, and includes valuable evidence given to the Com- 
mission by Mr. Sidney Webb and others. Certain classes 
of local records are separately dealt with in various 
publications to which reference is made in the following 
ages. 
, The whole country is well covered by county and 
district societies, associations, and field clubs—record, 
antiquarian, and historical—nearly all of which publish 
original records of one kind or another. The Guide to 
the Historical Publications of the Societies of England and 
Wales (see page 62) will be found very useful, as most 
of these publications are either separately indexed or 
not indexed at all. The British Records Association 
has issued A Brief Survey of Records published by Local 
Societies. Local publications, although dealing mainly 
with the localities where they originate, often contain 
direct reference to other localities, and in any case can 
hardly fail to have a bearing upon special aspects of local 
history. There is a remarkable example of the extensive 
scale on which local records may be collected and 
analysed in the various publications of the Surrey Record 
Society and of the Records Committee of the Surrey 
County Council, both under the supervision of Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson. The publications of some other 


societies deal with special classes of documents: for 
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instance, the Navy Records Society, the Society for 
Nautical Research, the Society for Army Historical 
Research, the Selden Society (legal history), the Manorial 
Society, and the Canterbury and York Society (registers). 
Much record material is quoted or referred to in the one 
hundred volumes of the Victoria History of the Counties 
of England ; and there is a “ Guide ” to the series, con- 
taining useful lists of records. 

Some of the collections of local records in the custody 
of provincial authorities are very extensive. The docu- 
ments in the archives of the City of Bristol, for instance, 
are comparable in extent to those in the great collection 
at Guildhall in the City of London. There are also 
valuable collections of local records in many public 
libraries, especially in Birmingham, Croydon, Excter, 
Gloucester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Norwich. The 
number of manuscripts in the Birmingham public 
libraries is over 50,000. The John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, is rich in manuscripts of a special character 
(see H. Guppy, The John Rylands Library, 1935) and has 
issued reprints from its Bulletin on “ Safeguarding of 
Manuscript Sources ’’and “The Preservation of Records.” 

The British Records Association, founded in 1932, is 
to be distinguished from the British Record Society, 
which is mainly concerned with the publication of old 
Chancery proceedings, wills, and marriage licences. The 
former was founded “to link all institutions or indi- 
viduals concerned in the custody, preservation, publica- 
tion, and study of records ; and to give them the means 
for co-operation;” also for “the accumulation and 
dissemination of technical information useful to such 
institutions and individuals.” It publishes the proceed- 
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current sources, and reports of special committees dealing 
with archive material, all in the form of cheap pamphlets. 
The reports aim at providing clear summaries of various 
classes of historical material and some indication of the 
sources. Report No. 1, for instance, on the Classification 
of English Archives, after a historical description of 
English Local Administration, classifies the Central, Local, 
and Private Archives in a form which cannot fail to help 
the student, especially the student of local history ; and 
Report No. 2 gives a comprehensive and classified list 
of the varieties of documents to be found in Parish 
Archives. There is a special committee of the Association 
engaged in the survey and classification of archives of all 
kinds, and in drawing up regulations for the custody of 
local records ; as well as a Records Preservation Section, 
closely connected with a newly formed Council for the 
Preservation of Business Archives. This Association, 
under the presidency of successive Masters of the Rolls, 
has already done much towards the co-ordination of 
research into local record material, and the effective 
establishment and extension of the local record de- 
positories. 

Although the parish might be considered as the simplest 
unit of local government, its records are often bewilder- 
ing in their variety. The parish system began in England 
some three centuries before the Norman Conquest. 
Each parish was usually formed in connection with a 
church founded by a Christian landowner. Hence arose 
the close relationship between the parish and the land- 
owner, the “Lord of the Manor” after the Norman 
Conquest. Thus the parish usually corresponded to the 
vill or township, except in the country north of Trent, 


where population was sparse, and a parish would there- 
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fore include a number of scattered vills. The close 
connection between manor and parish did not affect the 
ecclesiastical character of the latter. It was not until the 
duty of relieving the poor was taken over by the State 
from the Church, during the sixteenth century, that the 
parish became a civil as well as an ecclesiastical unit. By 
the Act of 1598 for the relief of the poor, overseers of 
the poor were to be appointed in every parish. Later 
on, further civil duties and certain privileges of local 
government were given to the parish, culminating in the 
Local Government Act of 1894. 

Meanwhile many ecclesiastical parishes had been sub- 
divided, but the civil parish for local government was not 
affected by these changes, and continued to be (as later 
defined by the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1866) a 
district for which a separate poor-rate is or can be made, 
or for which a separate overseer is or can be appointed. 
The boundaries of ecclesiastical parishes, when clearly 
defined by charter or other record, were sometimes 
marked by boundary-stones, and sometimes kept in 
evidence by occasional perambulations (‘beating the 
bounds ”—and possibly, at certain doubtful points, also 
beating some of the boys who took part in the proceed- 
ings, so that they might be the more likely when they 
grew up to remember where the boundary ran !). This 
lack of identity between the civil and ecclesiastical parish, 
wherever it occurs, will involve some difficulty for the 
student of parochial records. At the present time less 
than two-thirds of the civil parishes in England coincide 
in boundary with ecclesiastical parishes. In addition, he 
may have to distinguish at certain times between the 
Local Government (Poor-Law) Parish and the special 


parochial divisions for the assessment of land tax and for 
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the administration of the Burial Acts and Highways 
Acts. An example of such a difficulty is described by 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson in Parish History and 
Records (S.P.C.K. “Helps for Students of History”), 
which also contains a brief but valuable description of the 
different types of parish history material and a general 
guide to the chief printed sources. 

The main classes of parish history records are registers 
of various kinds: vestry minutes; poor-law documents ; 
the accounts of church-wardens, constables, and sur- 
veyors ; and maps and papers concerned with tithes and 
enclosures. These are additional to the manorial records, 
upon which much of the history of the parish must 
necessarily be based, and “that most valuable of all 
records, the parish church.” “‘ The value of a parochial 
history,” says Professor Hamilton Thompson, “ depends 
upon the use which the compiler makes of original 
records, and is very much enhanced by the amount of 
unpublished material which he brings to light in his 
researches’; and he draws attention to documents out- 
side local collections, especially those in the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum. Parish records are well 
represented in the publications of national and local 
societies already mentioned, but many others have been 
printed elsewhere, and the student would be well advised 
to make sure, as far as possible, that he is not spending 
unnecessary time in deciphering difficult manuscripts 
which are actually in print. From 1538 to 1837, when 
civil registration of births, marriages, and deaths came 
into force, it was the duty of the parish clergy to register 
baptisms, marriages, and burials in connection with the 
parish church. These registers, although very few of 
them contain anything like a complete record, embody 
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historical material of very great value. Useful lists are 
given in The Parish Registers of England (by J. C. Cox) 
and Key to the Ancient Parish Registers of England and Wales 
(by A. M. Burke). A recent Act of Parliament has given 
bishops the power, but not the obligation, to establish 
diocesan record offices in which registers and other docu- 
ments of value as historical records may be deposited by 
the local clergy, and to order the deposit of such records 
if any are found to be in danger of loss or damage. 
Lord Passfield (Mr. Sidney Webb) has recently drawn 
attention (in the Proceedings of the British Records 
Association, 1936) to various classes of records and docu- 
ments of local bodies or authorities, and their present 
condition: the records of parishes, manorial courts, 
justices in petty and quarter sessions, turnpike trusts, 
commissioners and courts or juries of sewers or land 
drainage, wards and precincts of the City of London 
and other ancient municipalities, canals, municipal 
boroughs, county councils, clerks of the peace, etc. He 
also suggested that the British Records Association should 
inquire into the existence of documents, probably held 
by the four great railway companies, relating to extinct 
harbour boards, dock companies, carrier and canal 
companies, and of any documents held by county council 
or boroughs relating to turnpike trusts, highway boards, 
guardians of the poor, police commissioners, improve- 
ment Commissioners, manor courts or market authorities, 
sewers and land drainage, parish vestries and officers, 
prisons, corn mills, weights and measures, etc. The fact 
that Lord Passfield, who has spent many years in research 
into local records, suggests the necessity for such an 
inquiry is an indication of the amount of material that 


is likely to be still in existence but as yet undiscovered. 
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The records of municipal corporations (cities and 
boroughs) also contain a diversity of material, some of 
which would hardly be looked for in this connection 
unless it were remembered that these records deal not 
only with the administration of the city or borough, as 
such, but also with various bodies, including manor 
courts and merchant and craft guilds, exercising their 
functions within its boundaries. S. and B. Webb, The 
Manor and the Borough, gives a historical sketch and many 
references to the original sources. The Bibliography 
of British Municipal History, by Dr. Gross, was pub- 
lished in 1897, but it is still extremely valuable, and even 
essential, to the student. A very useful classification of 
the material, with examples, is given by Professor 
F, J. C. Hearnshaw in Municipal Records (S.P.C.K. 
“Helps” Series). Since the date of its issue (1918), how- 
ever, much has been done, not only for the preservation 
of local records but also for their publication, by the 
public bodies concerned, by various record societies, and 
by private individuals. 

By the Law of Property Act of 1922 land tenure by 
copyhold, legally defined as “ holding at the will of the 
lord according to the custom of the manor,” was 
abolished, and the manorial documents upon which it 
depended lost their legal value. By an Amending Act, 
however, passed in 1924, all manorial documents, though 
remaining the property and at present in the possession 
of the lord of the manor, are placed under the charge of 
the Master of the Rolls, who may require them to be 
handed over to suitable custody if they are not already 
being properly preserved. The Master of the Rolls has 
therefore arranged for the compilation of a register of 


manors and a census of manorial documents, and has 
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selected a number of suitable repositories in which not 
only manorial documents but any documents of his- 
torical value may be deposited for safe custody and 
convenience of consultation. Over 23,000 manors have 
already been registered, and information has been ob- 
tained regarding about half of that number. The need 
for suitable repositories has led to the construction of 
special buildings in several counties, and the appointment 
of trained archivists, of which a considerable number are 
now employed. (Dr. Gross stated in 1897 he knew of 
only one municipal archivist, the Records Clerk of the 
City of London.) The courses for the diplomas of the 
London School of Librarianship and of the Library 
Association include the study of paleography and the 
science of archives, and a similar course is provided in 
King’s College, London. 

Although in every county there has been established at 
least one safe repository for records, it has recently been 
declared (British Records Association “ Proceedings,” 
1936) that “the stream of documents which is flowing 
into them is a mere trickle, dripping slowly out of the 
enormous reservoirs of historical books, parchments, and 
papers, which remain precariously stored in lawyers’ top 
attics or bottom cellars, in country cottages, in estate 
agents offices, in places which are too damp, or too 
dry, exposed to high fire risks, left to the mercies of rats 
and mice, and to the even smaller mercies of human 
beings ’’ ; and that the majority of parochial records still 
moulder in a state of utter chaos in church chests or even 
in pigeon-holes within belfry walls. Nevertheless we 
may hope that on the whole there is some improvement 
since the state of affairs described by Dr. Gross in his 
Bibliography of British Municipal History: records of 
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Plymouth “ thrown into heaps in the streets and carted 
off, and whoever cared to do so helped themselves at 
pleasure” ; boxes of early documents relating to Bury 
St. Edmunds sold for waste paper at a local auction ; old 
vestry records used to light vestry fires. The Report 
of the Local Records Committee (1902), already referred 
to, gives other details of the destruction, dispersal, and 
mutilation of local records. 

Documents of historical value have been, and still are, 
in danger of destruction in other ways. Documents on 
‘mien are especially in danger, because that material 

as considerable value for making glue or size and for the 
manufacture of various fancy articles. Examples are 
given in a long note on the subject in History (April 
1929, pp. 48-50). One example is a book-cover made 
out of a will dated 1617 which contained “ several 
interesting local bequests and much genealogical data.” 
Fortunately many local societies, alive to this danger, are 
taking active measures to locate and examine such 
collections of “ waste paper,” and to purchase any that 
are worth preservation ; and the services of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation have been enlisted in drawing 
attention to their possible value. There is obviously an 
opportunity for all who are interested in history to 
assist in this service by being on the look-out for any 
likely leakage of this kind, and reporting the particulars 
to a local society, or to the Secretaries of the British 
Records Association (Institute of Historical Research, 
_ University of London, W.C.1). 

Local Records have suffered worse treatment in some 
respects than that which has depleted the Public Records. 
“Many collections of ancient muniments have been 
pillaged with impunity by local antiquaries,” and “ how- 
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ever inadequate the accommodation for the Public 
Records may have been, that of the Local Records has 
been infinitely worse, for “the custody of county, town, 
and parish records has been precarious from the first, 
and has depended largely on the personality of their 
custodians.” It is of no use to cry over spilt milk (or lost 
records) ; and happily there is now a growing interest 
in the preservation of the records that remain, and 
organized efforts to secure their proper custody and their 
availability for research. For assistance in this purpose 
the Guide to the Accessibility of Local Records (see page 
105), is of inestimable value, as well as for the actual 
particulars it gives of the facilities offered in various local 
repositories. The repair of damaged or decayed manu- 
scripts, for which special training is necessary, is under- 
taken by the repair staff of the Public Record Office, and 
local repair departments have been set up in Bristol, 
Canterbury, Leicester, and elsewhere. 

The Manuscript Department of the British Museum 
ranks next to the Public Record Office as a documentary 
source for the history of England. The chief separate 
collections are the Sloane, Cotton, Harley, Royal, 
King’s, Birch, Lansdowne, Arundel, Burney, Hargreave, 
Egerton, and Stowe. Far exceeding all these collections 
put together are the Additional Manuscripts, purchased 
from the annual parliamentary grant or acquired by 
donation or bequest. The Department contains upwards 
of 50,000 volumes ; 75,000 charters and rolls; nearly 
16,000 detached seals and casts of seals ; and over 1,400 
ancient Greek and Latin papyri. Each collection is 
separately catalogued, and in the Manuscript Search 
Room there are class catalogues covering all the manu- 
scripts according to particular subjects (topographical, 
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biographical, etc.). Many of the detailed entries, how- 
ever, give only a clue to the documentary material to 
which they refer, and valuable “ finds,” hidden under 
deceptive descriptions, may at any time reward the 
diligent searcher. There is a useful Student's Guide to 
the Manuscripts of the British Museum, by J. P. Gilson. 
(S.P.C.K. “ Helps to Students ’’), which supplies the lack 
of an official guide, and gives an interesting account of 
the collection and valuable hints for its use. Historical 
manuscripts are chiefly to be found in the Cottonian, 
Harleian, Lansdowne, Stowe, Egerton and Additional 
collections, apart from separate charters. The First 
Report of the Royal Commission (of 1910-19) on 
Public Records states that the very large majority of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum are “ papers which 
can in no way be regarded as public records in the 
technical sense. They are treatises, letters, transcripts, 
collections, and the like, which have at no time formed 
any part of the papers of a public office, but which are 
nevertheless of the highest value as materials for history.” 
The Report refers particularly to the many drafts of 
official letters, transcripts, letter-books and other private 
correspondence of statesmen now in the British Museum, 
“ often more important than their official letters.”’ 

Two of the British Museum collections are particu- 
larly interesting in their origin. The Cottonian collection 
was formed by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton (1571-1631). 
Many of his manuscripts came from the monastic 
libraries scattered at the dissolution of the monasteries ; 
many are original State Papers, especially of the Tudor 
period, but it is not known how he came by them. 
However they were obtained, there is no doubt that 


Sir Robert Cotton preserved many valuable manuscripts 
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that would otherwise have been lost. It is said that, 
after the death of Dr. Dee, in 1608, he purchased a field 
in which that famous astrologer had buried certain manu- 
scripts, and dug them up ; and that an original copy of 
Magna Charta (now exhibited in the British Museum) 
was accidentally discovered by him in a London tailor’s 
shop. After many vicissitudes, including a disastrous 
fire in 1731 which destroyed a considerable number of 
manuscripts and damaged many others, the collection 
was removed in 1753 to the newly established British 
Museum. The Lansdowne collection includes many 
of the original State Papers of Lord Burghley, Secretary 
of State to Queen Elizabeth, which had remained in the 
hands of one of Burghley’s secretaries, who sold them 
to a bookseller, from whom they were purchased by Lord 
Shelburne, first Marquis of Lansdowne. After Lans- 
downe’s death the collection was purchased for the 
British Museum by a special parliamentary grant. 

The manuscript collections of the Lambeth (Palace) 
Library and of Westminster Abbey are by no means 
confined to ecclesiastical affairs. The historical manu- 
scripts at Lambeth are described in the Transactions for 
1917 of the Royal Historical Society by the Librarian 
and Keeper of the Records (Canon Claude Jenkins) in 
an interesting article with many amusing details. In 
addition to the old catalogue (1812) of the Lambeth 
manuscripts, by H. J. Todd, there is a Descriptive Catalogue 
(by M. R. James and C. Jenkins), and a summary account 
in the Appendix to the sixth report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The manuscripts in the 
muniment rooms of Westminster Abbey, stored in over 
a thousand boxes, are more than 50,000 in number, 


with nearly 4,000 monastic rolls, apart from court and 
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manorial rolls connected with the extensive possessions 
of the abbot and convent in half the counties of Eng- 
land, and cartularies and registers. “The collection is 
primarily a business one—the contents as it were of a 
great estate office’ ; but it includes much material for 
the county historian and genealogist, and a number of 
miscellaneous but important documents which have 
no apparent connection with the Abbey. The present 
accommodation is excellent, in great contrast to the 
condition of affairs towards the end of last century, when 
priceless documents were kept in flimsy cardboard boxes, 
stored in presses with loose hinges and broken locks, “ If 
any document was required for use a naked candle was 
brought into the room, lighted, and the hot grease 
poured on a table which stood in the middle and the 
candle stuck’ upright in it.” (See an article on the West- 
minster Abbey Muniments in the Transactions for 1936 
of the Royal Historical Society.) 

London is a kingdom in itself, and its history is set 
forth in a great collection of chronicles and other records. 
The manuscript treasures in the City Archives of Guild- 
hall include the famous fifteenth-century Liber Albus— 
the White Book of the City—in which are recorded and 
described the charters, ordinances, and customs by which 
the government of the City of London was, and to a 
great extent still is, carried on. The Liber Albus and 
other customaries of the City were published, with 
translations, in the Rolls Series of Chronicles and 
Memorials (Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis, 1859-62). 
Records of the proceedings of the various City Courts 
—Mayor’s Court, Sheriff’s Court, and the Courts of 
Husting, Common Council, and Aldermen—are pre- 


served in remarkable continuity. The Court of Husting 
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is the oldest court of record of the City, and was em- 
ployed in settling disputes among the citizens. Its records 
begin in 1252. The Journals of the Court of Common 
Council (from 1416) and the Proceedings of the Court 
of Aldermen (from 1495) are continuous to the present 
day. Printed Calendars of Letter Books (from 1275) and 
of various Court Rolls and Records have been issued, 
with valuable introductions. These publications include 
many details of fascinating interest to any student of 
London history, and they also include much of general 
application to the social life of English towns. 

An account of London Records is given by Miss E. 
Jeffries Davis in her inaugural lecture as University 
Reader in the History and Records of London, pub- 
lished in History (Vol. VIL, pp. 173-82, 240-46). 
“Probably no city in the world can boast of archives 
so complete as those of the Corporation of London.” 
There are also records of the See of London and London 
Parishes ; of Quarter Sessions, Sewer Commissioners, 
and other London authorities ; supplemented by manu- 
script material in the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, and the muniments of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. The material for the history of London 
is of immense extent and bewildering variety. “The 
bare enumeration of these archives—local, national, and 
private, shows why the history of London has never yet 
been written from its records.” There are various other 
calendars of City Records, etc., edited by Dr. R. R. 
Sharpe, a former Records Clerk to the Corporation, and 
by Dr. A. H. Thomas, the present Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. The “monumental” records of London are 
well represented by the relevant volumes of the Victoria 


County Histories and the Historical Monuments Com- 
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mission ; by the London County Council Survey of 
London (18 volumes already published, well illustrated 
and documented); and by the extensive Crace Col- 
lection of London Maps and Views in the Prints and 
Drawings Department of the British Museum. 

The manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
over 40,000 in number, are particularly rich in material 
for the history of the seventeenth century in England, 
contained in the Carte, Clarendon, Thurloe, Tanner, and 
Walker collections. The Clarendon State Papers have 
been calendared in four volumes, and there is a brief 
Students’ Guide to the Manuscripts relating to English 
History in the Seventeenth Century in the Bodleian Library, 
by G. Davies (S.P.C.K. “ Helps to Students ’’). In the 
same series there is a short account of The Western 
Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library (by H. H. E. Craster), 
of which a Summary Catalogue in six volumes has been 
published. A useful note on catalogues of Oxford 
collections of manuscripts is given in the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, Vol. 1., p. 45. The manu- 
scripts in the University Library at Cambridge exceed 
6,000 in number, but no catalogue has been published 
since 1867. Some college libraries in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are rich in historical manuscripts; for instance, 
the collection of Pepys’s manuscripts, mainly relating 
to naval history, in the library of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. All the provincial universities have manu- 
script collections, some of which are of unique value 
for local research. The numerical extent of manuscript 
libraries gives no indication, however, of their relative 
value for the student of history. This information he 
must obtain from catalogues and bibliographies, and he 
will be lucky if he misses nothing of importance for his 
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subject. Hence the great desirability of such a “ Survey ”’ 
as that referred to at the end of this chapter. 

| The Historical Manuscripts Commission was estab- 
lished in 1869, “ to make known the place and contents 
of collections of manuscripts, some of which were liable 
to be lost or obliterated, belonging to institutions and 
private families, which might be useful in the elucidation 
of history.” Its earliest publications consist mainly in 
extremcly summarized particulars supplied by inspectors 
sent out to survey and report upon collections to which 
access had been given for that purpose ; but the ap- 
pendices to later reports take the form of full Calendars. 
Thus the manuscripts of the Marquess of Salisbury at 
Hatfield are calendared in seventeen volumes up to 1605, 
with more to follow, superseding the brief lists in early 
appendices to reports dealing with the same collection. 
Altogether over two hundred volumes have been pub- 
lished. The changes which have taken place from time 
to time in the form of publication, and the varied nature 
of the collections dealt with, make it somewhat difficult 
to find one’s way about the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission volumes. But much help may be obtained 
from the official Guide to the Reports up to 1911, of which 
Part I. is topographical and Part II. (in two volumes) an 
index of persons. A supplementary volume for the 
Reports from I91I to 1930 is in preparation. 

The Commission has never lacked material for its 
work, although it has lacked—and still lacks—the 
financial resources which it could usefully employ. But 
its services are wider than its actual publications: “ the 
stimulus given to owners of manuscripts to investigate 
their possessions—to examine coffers, muniment rooms, 


attics, lofts, even stable lofts, and to rescue precious 
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papers from the predatory cook or housemaid lighting 
reluctant fires on the dark winter mornings; to give 
an altogether new standard of value to what previously 
had often been regarded as insufferable rubbish.” The 
collections are now usually taken to the Public Record 
Office for convenience of listing, and some have been 
presented to the Record Office or placed there on 
permanent deposit. Sometimes the opportunity has 
been taken to repair damaged documents before re- 
turning them to their owners. The reports cover a 
great variety of documents—deeds, manorial papers, 
household and estate accounts, diaries, pedigrees, maps, 
etc.—in the possesssion of the House of Lords, munici- 
palities, ecclesiastical bodies and universities, as well as 
private persons. A useful account and summary (up 
to 1920) is given in The Reports of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, by R. A. Roberts (S.P.C.K. “Helps to 
Students’). It is to be noted that many manuscripts 
have ‘ migrated” since they were listed by the Com- 
mission. Particulars of the location of some of those 
described in the first nine reports are given in the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research (XV., pp. 73-78). 
Apart from the actual State Papers that have 
“wandered ”’ into private collections, there are many 
letters that have been retained in private custody because 
they were addressed. personally and privately to state 
officials, although they may really be equally official 
and important. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson remarks, for 
instance, upon “the frequent appearance of volumes 
of the ‘ private ’ correspondence of prominent statesmen, 
which are eagerly read because they supply information 
which cannot be obtained from the Archives in which 
it should be preserved.” The Historical Manuscripts 
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Commission has brought to light much correspondence 
of this character. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission has never 
made any suggestion that the export from this country 
of manuscripts of historical value should be prohibited 
by law, or even heavily taxed, as in some other countries, 
but it has drawn attention to the increase of such export, 
and to the loss it entails. The late Professor Tout, how- 
ever, in his Presidential Address to the Royal Historical 
Society (1929), put the matter thus: “‘It is surely a 
permissible argument that in any really civilized state 
such a responsible body as the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission ought to have a legal right to examine and 
calendar documents of historical value, and, if necessary, 
to prevent their exportation from the country.” He 
also remarked that “ there is still before us the fact that 
certain owners of historical manuscripts sternly refuse 
scholars access to them.” In his Studies in English 
Official Historical Documents, Dr. Hall suggests that “ if 
the removal of official papers by former Ministers of 
State could be shown to amount to a public misde- 
meanour, a sweeping Act of Resumption could not be 
enforced without recourse to an inquisitorial process that 
would not only be costly, but also ungracious in view of 
the facilities afforded by many enlightened owners.’ 
Nevertheless “it is intolerable that permission to ex- 
amine such documents should be refused, because their 
value for the purpose of private sale to foreign libraries 
might be depreciated.” 

A mass of manuscript material for the history of Eng- 
land is now settled in the United States. There is com- 
pensation in the fact that probably the great = 


of it is available to scholars, and that American scholars 
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are making excellent use of the opportunities which their 
rich compatriots have thus placed in their hands. In 
Professor Tout’s address just referred to there is a brief 
description of some of the treasures accumulated in the 
famous Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, 
California. The basis of the manuscript store consists 
of several large English collections which Mr. Hunting- 
ton bought. The library is open to students, and every 
facility is given for research, but “it will take years 
before the collection can be completely catalogued, 
classified, and arranged.” In this particular case new 
purchases are now made by a capable body of trustees, 
to whose care the owner handed over his treasures; but 
it is to be feared that some American millionaires are 
inclined to purchase manuscripts wholesale, and that 
these must remain for an even longer time unclassified 
and uncalendared. Meanwhile many exiled documents 
are appearing in print, including publications issued by 
the Huntington Library Trustees, and there are growing 
facilities for the purchase of photographs and other 
reproductions of such documents. 

The argument of the owner of manuscripts who 
charges a fee for their consultation is that the proper 
custody of valuable documents and suitable accommoda- 
tion for studying them often involve considerable 
expense. One way open to an owner who is willing 
to allow the proper use of his manuscripts, but feels 
unable to meet the necessary expense, is to hand them 
over to one of the local depositories selected by the 
Master of the Rolls, where they will certainly be well 
cared for and open to consultation by accredited students 
under suitable conditions. It is lamentable that such 


historical material, often of the greatest value, should be 
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ave no particular interest in it, and no thought of mak- 
ing it available by any kind of publication. No less 
lamentable is the custom of dividing important col- 
lections and selling the sections separately from time to 
time, possibly for the single purpose of gaining higher 
prices by avoiding a glut in the market. It is often 
extremely difficult to trace the final resting-place of each 
section ; and documents thus divided from their con- 
text may be rendered practically useless in isolation. 
Some interesting details of such difficulties are given by 
the Keeper of Manuscripts of the British Museum in an 
article on “ The Homes and Migrations of Historical 
Manuscripts” (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
I., pp. 37-44). The fee charged by some owners is 
prohibitive to any but well-to-do students; in one 
case at least it is a guinea a day. (“ That’s the way to 
make a man work !”’ one student remarked.) 

Until last century private collections were usually kept 
complete, and handed down as family heirlooms. In 
many cases they were properly stored and arranged in 
suitable muniment rooms of large houses, and estimated 
at their true historical value. Those who originally 
collected them and preserved them intact must be re- 
garded as public benefactors. There is not so much 
danger of the dispersal of collections which go to America. 
Most American collectors of manuscripts do not even 
transmit their collections to their descendants, but leave 
them to a university library, or form a special library 
for the purpose, like the Huntington Library in Cali- 
fornia. But it must be said in favour of English owners 
of manuscripts that many of them give the first option 


of purchase to the British Museum or similar manuscript 
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libraries, and are often willing to sell them for less than 
their market value. Lord Spencer, for instance, accepted 
£250,000 for his famous collection of books and manu- 
scripts, to remain in a public library in England, rather 
than the £400,000 offered by Mr. Pierpoint Morgan. 
It now forms a main part of the John Rylands Library 
at Manchester. 

Quotations from manuscript authorities may often be 
found in secondary works, either in their original form 
or in paraphrase. A high standard prevails among 
modern historians regarding what has been called “ the 
sanctity of inverted commas,” for it is recognized that 
inverted commas should be used only when the actual 
words of an authority are quoted. But such a distin- 
guished historian as Froude often used inverted commas 
when he was paraphrasing a quotation ; and although 
he cannot be accused of attempting to mislead his readers 
by this questionable practice, it may sometimes happen 
that a change of the original wording, although it makes 
no essential difference in a particular context, is actually 
misleading when used in another setting. It is interest- 
ing and instructive to consult Froude’s transcripts of 
documents at Simancas (British Museum, Add. MSS. 
26,056), to note how they were originally drawn up, and 
then to trace some of them as they appear in Froude’s 
History of England. It would be a mistake, however, to 
take Froude as a typical example of a standard historian. 
(His virtues and failings as a historian are well summed 
up towards the end of the account of his career in the 
Dictionary of National Biography.) Nevertheless it is 
important to remember that quotations should be 
verified whenever possible. If quotations are used at 


second hand the secondary source should be clearly 
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acknowledged. Some historical material is now available 
only in quotation, or in a transcript, which is really a 
quotation on an extended scale. 

Most of the published collections of facsimiles of 
manuscripts are chiefly useful as a means of paleographi- 
cal study, but many historical documents have been 
issued in this form. The Institute of Historical Research 
keeps a card index of facsimiles, and published a list of 
the chief collections in its Bulletin for November 1923. 
The photostat method for the reproduction of both 
printed matter and manuscript is now available at the 
British Museum and other large libraries. It may be 
described as direct photography on sensitized paper 
without the intervention of a plate, and the cost is com- 
paratively small. The specialist in charge of photographic 
reproduction in the Huntington Library, Dr. L. Bendik- 
son, has done much experimental work in small-scale 
photography (microphotography) of documents, for 
the reading of which some form of projector is required. 
In a survey of “The Application of Small-Scale Photog- 
raphy to Historical Research Material’ (Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, XV., pp. 19-23), 
the present position of affairs is clearly explained. The 
use of the film camera as an inexpensive means of copying 
research material is comparatively new, even in America, 
and is only just beginning in England. The survey 
ends hopefully. “There is still much to be done, but 
the obstacles are not insurmountable, and when over- 
come will mean that instead of the scholar going to his 
material, the material will come to the scholar. In 
future the research worker will not be obliged to travel 
in search of his material, or hold up work until he can 


afford the time and money to get in touch with it. He 
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will be able to read facsimiles in his own home or in a 
conveniently accessible library. That ideal is not far 
distant.” 

The word “ records” may seem to imply something 
stiff and formal. Actually, historical records may be of 
infinite variety, and even gramophone records may 
become historical records of considerable value. Syste- 
matic arrangements are now being made to preserve 
copies of certain cinematographic films for this purpose. 
A “living picture” of a historical event, such as the 
recent coronation, is not only valuable as a vivid repro- 
duction of the scene, but preserves some of the details 
more fully and accurately than they could be recorded 
in a written description. In the converse method of 
attempting to produce a film representing historical 
events it is usually impossible, however intensive the 
research, to obtain particulars of all the necessary details ; 
there are gaps in the records which have to be filled in 
from the imagination of the scenario producer. But it 
does not follow that the film is in all respects more 
valuable, even as a record of “ what actually happened,” 
than a written description. Such a mechanical process 
lacks many of the best attributes of the personal record, 
and each has special merits of its own. Perhaps both 
gramophone record and film should be included under 
“monumental” retords, with the particulars given in 
the following chapter. 

Historical records include much material which might 
appear to be too trivial for serious consideration, or too 
personal to have any bearing upon history as such. ‘ But 
it was a true instinct that led Herodotus, “ the father of 
history, to introduce into his narrative odds and ends 


of oral reports, stories he heard but did not really believe, 
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traditions which might or might not have evidential 
value. Stories that are obviously mythical, and probably 
invented to explain some tradition, often contain sug- 
gestions of the real origin of the tradition. So to the 
modern study of history in its various branches a seeming 
medley of material is freely admitted, solely on its merits 
—not only charters, deeds, and other such documents ; 
laws, treaties, and proclamations ; annals and chronicles ; 
but also diaries, memoirs, and private correspondence ; 
genealogies and wills ; commercial papers and household 
accounts ; ballads, songs, myths and folk tales ; anec- 
dotes and oral traditions ; place-names, idioms, and the 
development of language. Different technique is re- 
quired for testing different classes of material and for 
estimating the value of their contributions to history, but 
each class has its own contribution to make. 

A Survey of Manuscripts in the British Isles has been 
projected by Mr. Seymour de Ricci, who has already 
published a Census of certain manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada ; and a preliminary bibliography has 
been prepared for issue as a Special Supplement to the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. This pre- 
liminary work will be a hand-list of printed catalogues 
of collections of manuscripts in the British Isles, both 
in public and in private hands, with references to works 
bearing upon their history and arrangement. The main 
“ Survey ’ would aim at giving a list of collections and 
series of manuscripts ; supplementing catalogues already 
in existence ; providing a key to the publications of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission ; and giving fuller 
details of manuscripts for which there is at present no 
catalogue or other guide. The present location of manu- 


scripts which have “ wandered” from their original 
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homes would be traced, wherever possible, partly by 
means of sale catalogues, thus aeeumieced the par- 
ticulars of recent migrations given in the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research. Such a survey might be 
of incalculable value to historical students. The aim is 
ambitious, but under the auspices of the Institute of 
Historical Research it ought to secure the ready as- 
sistance of all who are able to facilitate its realization. 
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A MONUMENT may be defined as “ anything by which 
the memory of a person or an event is preserved and 
perpetuated.” Here the term “ monuments ”’ has been 
used to include all material objects whieh are memorials 
of the past, and can be used to illustrate its history. 
These are sometimes called “ non-documentary sources 
of history,” and the proceedings of the Historical Monu- 
ments Commissions, referred to in this chapter, appear to 
restrict the term “ monuments ’”’ to actual buildings or 
other constructions. But there need be no confusion if 
it is clearly borne in mind that the term may have either 
a general or a specialized meaning when applied to 
historical material. 

It is interesting and instructive to study the history of 
England from particular aspects—political, ecclesiastical, 
social, economic—but no single aspect can be fruitfully 
studied in strict isolation. Monumental history, which 
deals with the study of the material records, as distinct 
from those that are recorded in writing, throws light 
upon written history, but often in its turn finds written 
history illuminating. It is not possible, indeed, to make 
a clear distinction between the one and the other in every 
case, unless we give a very narrow meaning to the 


adjective “‘ written.” Documentary history has often 
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been misread, and mutually contradictory conclusions 
have been deduced from a common source. But the 
difficulty of deducing reliable history from the monu- 
ments may be at least as great, and the results are often 
at least as contradictory. It is sometimes said that a 
camera cannot lie—but we all know better! Faked 
photographs apart, the impression drawn from a photo- 
graph is often misleading. Faked monuments, such as 
modern manufactured “ prehistoric” flints (described 
by R. Munro in Archeology and False Antiquities), are no 
longer likely to deceive the expert; but experts often 
differ widely in their reading of the story which the 
monuments have to tell. In many cases written history 
has come to the rescue of the archzologist, either to 
confirm or to correct his independent conclusions. 

At a recent conference of historians the value of close 
co-operation between historians, geographers, and 
archzologists was illustrated with reference to the pro- 
duction of maps showing occupational and cultural 
developments in various districts. It was suggested that 
maps might be prepared which should aim at relating 
physical features and climate to occupation. The best 
method would probably be to superimpose upon the 
physical map transparent sheets with the historical par- 
ticulars required. This method might be applied not 
only to such obvious subjects as early field systems, but 
even to church building and decoration, so as to bring 
out the connection of different areas with special building 
material, style of architecture, and sculptural method. 
There are, for instance, clearly marked regions of tower 
construction, of font decoration, and of roof building, 
and it might be possible by the method suggested to 


discover whether their local occurrence depended upon 
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natural as well as upon human factors. ‘“‘ The historians 
have a long list of desiderata, ranging from a country- 
house map of England from the fifteenth century 
onwards, to a map which would show how scientific 
discovery and resource has overcome the immemorial 
physical obstacles.” It can easily be seen how clearly 
such a study is linked with local history. Given a group 
of local enthusiasts, the local monuments might form a 
natural centre of interest and investigation. 

There are numerous societies with a special interest 
in archzology, and none of them ignores the help of the 
written record. Archzology is the closest link between 
written and unwritten history. Archeology does not 
deal solely with the ancient, in spite of its name, as may 
easily be seen by reference to the journals and proceedings 
of archeological societies ; but it differs from what is 
usually known as history by a continual reference to the 
material evidence of the monuments, in support of the 
written records or in addition to what they have to tell 
us. At the same time, many modern historians have 
tended to move in the direction of archzological study, 
because they have taken much more interest in social 
as distinct from political development. Such historians 
have naturally come into close touch with the work of 
the archxologist and the geographer, which supplies 
them with some essential facts unrecorded in written 
documents. This closer co-operation between history, 
archeology, and geography is all to the good. To the 
plain man, indeed, who is neither historian, nor archzolo- 
gist, nor geographer, it may seem strange that such 
closely allied subjects should ever have been studied in 
isolation. 

It was said of John Richard Green, whose Short History 
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of the English People is true to its title, that the lessons 
which he had found written in the streets and lanes of 
his native town were never forgotten. Oxford was to 
him a history in monuments. “ History,” he wrote, 
“we are told by publishers, is the most unpopular of 
all ‘branches of literature at the present day ’’—that was 
in 1869— but it is only unpopular because it seems 
more and more to sever itself from all that can touch the 
heart of a people. In medieval history, above all, the 
narrow ecclesiastical character of the annals which serve 
as its base, instead of being corrected by a wider research 
into the memorials which surround us, has been actually 
intensified. . . . Now there is hardly a better corrective 
from all this to be found than to set a man frankly in 
the streets of a simple English town and to bid him 
work out the history of the men who had lived and 
died there. The mill by the stream, the tolls in the 
market-place, the brasses of its burghers in the church, 
the names of its streets, the lingering memory of its 
guilds, the mace of its mayor, tell us more of the past of 
England than the spire of Sarum or the martyrdom of 
Canterbury.” Thus it was that “ he threw himself into 
geology, the physical geography of our island in pre- 
historic times, and the study of the cave-men and the 
successive races that peopled Britain, as introductory to 
the later history of England.” That is, he studied pre- 
history as well as history. 

To refer to prehistory as a branch of history seems at 
first sight to be a contradiction in terms. It is better on 
the whole not to look too closely at the name. If we 
call it “ Unwritten History ” we shall avoid the apparent 
contradiction and be fairly accurate in the description. 
Strictly speaking, “ unwritten history” should include 
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all history, of any period, which depends solely upon 
the monuments ; while “ prehistory ” deals only with 
the period in any community which precedes written 
records. Archzology, which literally signifies the study 
of antiquity, or ancient things, was at one time the name 
particularly applied to the study of Greek and Roman 
art and of Greek and Roman antiquities—now generally 
referred to as classical archeology. But archzology has 
now developed into such a wide subject that it is im- 
possible to define its limits, on the one hand from pre- 
history and on the other from history. The long series 
of quarto volumes called Arch@ologia, issued about once 
a year by the Society of Antiquaries from 1770 onwards, 
contain articles which range from prehistoric subjects 
to modern history. Prehistory is specially represented 
by two publications recently established : Proceedings 
of the English Prehistory Society (twice a year) and the 
quarterly journal Antiquity, in addition to the Journals 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute and its monthly 
publication, Man. It is hardly necessary to warn the 
reader that the dating of the various periods of 
prehistory have been, and still are, in dispute among 
experts. 

The maps of Roman Britain and of seventeenth- 
century England issued by the Ordnance Survey are in 
very many respects unlike any other historical maps, 
and it is to be hoped that the series will be continued. 
These maps are based upon the Ordnance Survey ; that 
is, they are produced on a method which might have 
been employed had the Ordnance Survey existed at the 
periods they represent. But there is also much useful 
guidance for the historical student interested in arche- 
ology in the Ordnance Survey maps of the ordinary type, 
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on which certain classes of historical monuments are 
marked in position. The Ordnance Survey also issues 
a useful booklet (price 6d.) on Field Archeology : Some 
Notes for Beginners, which forms a clear guide to the 
interpretation of the Ordnance Survey maps. To these 
may be added the British Museum ‘Guides to the Stone 
Age, Bronze Age, and Early Iron Age, and especially 
Flints : An Illustrated Manual of the Stone Age for Beginners 
(British Museum, 6d.), which contains a list of the chief 
public collections of flints. 

Prehistory and archeology are well represented by 
several learned societies and their publications, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned. The Society of 
Antiquaries— of London,” to distinguish it from the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland—can trace its founda- 
tions to 1572, although it was not fully incorporated 
until 1751. Its first publication was the fine Vetusta 
Monumenta (1747, etc.), in six large folio volumes, still 
a valuable source for pictorial illustration, including some 
unique examples, and indicating by its wide scope that 
the Society had broad views of its field of interest. In 
addition to the annual Archeologia, the Society issues a 
quarterly Antiquaries Journal, and occasional reports of 
special researches. The publications of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, although primarily concerned 
with the antiquities of that country, contain from time 
to time much useful material for English archeology. 
The Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland publishes the Archeological Journal twice yearly. 
This journal must be distinguished from the Journal of 
the British Archeological Association, an annual publication 
of a somewhat similar character. The Transactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archzological Society are par- 
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ticularly useful for its special area, but have general 
articles as well. Most of these collections are adequately 
indexed, but the general Index to Archeological Papers, 
by Sir G. L. Gomme, is a valuable guide for the publica- 
tions issued within the dates which it covers (1665-1890), 
with supplements, and is not limited to the articles pub- 
lished by archeological societies. 

The publications of three other national societies 
contain useful material for monumental history : the 
Annual Report and special issues of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings; the Annual Report 
and quarterly “ News ” of the National Trust for me 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty ; and the Year 
Books and Proceedings of the Ancient Monuments 
Society. For local antiquities the student would naturally 
turn to the publications of local antiquarian societies and 
field clubs, which are far too numerous to mention. 
Such publications, however, are by no means restricted 
to material of purely local interest ; a local “ monument” 
is often typical of a certain class rather than of a certain 
district, but because of its geographical position it may 
be the subject of special study by a local society. A list 
of these societies may be collected from the Supplements 
(1-8) of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research 
(1930-37), together with particulars of their publications. 
The projected Guide to the Historical Publications of the 
Societies of England and Wales, to be issued by that 
Institute, will give particulars of such publications up to 
the end of 1928, and the Antiquaries Journal includes such 
particulars of antiquarian interest (before a.pD. 400), 
which are omitted from the Supplements of the Institute 
from 1935 onwards. Much valuable information is 
collected in the brief Guide to Periodicals and Bibliographies 
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dealing with Geography, Archeology, and History, issued 
by the Historical Association. 

Most of the publications referred to are well illustrated, 
as might be expected for material dealing with the 
description of historical monuments. Illustrations are a 
special feature, however, of the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, which now extends to one hundred 
volumes, and of the publications of the Royal Commis- 
sions on Historical Monuments. The “ Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments in England (excluding 
Monmouthshire) ” was issued in 1909, “to make an 
inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments and 
Constructions connected with or illustrative of the con- 
temporary culture, civilization, and conditions of life 
of the people of England . . . from the earliest times 
to the year 1700.” A similar Commission was issued for 
Wales and Monmouthshire in 1908 and for Scotland in 
1923. The work itself is ‘ monumental,” but it pro- 
ceeds somewhat slowly, and only seventeen volumes for 
English counties have yet been published, including five 
for London, four for Essex, two for Buckinghamshire 
and three for Herefordshire. For each district dealt with 
there is a sectional preface, dealing separately with such 
subjects as prehistory, Roman remains, and architectural 
monuments. Each volume includes some hundreds of 
illustrations from photographs taken expressly for the 
purpose and finely reproduced, as well as several special 
maps. Every precaution has been taken to ensure accuracy 
in the description of the monuments, and the Commis- 
sion has secured the services of the most eminent 
specialists in each branch of the subject. 

The Historical Monuments Commissions are also 


entrusted with the duty of selecting the monuments 
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which are especially worthy of preservation, and these 
can now be scheduled for this purpose under the Ancient 
Monuments Act. By an Amending Act (1931) H.M. 
Office of Works has power to protect not only the 
monuments themselves, but their surroundings as well. 
A complete list of scheduled monuments is published 
periodically by H.M. Stationery Office, and the list pub- 
lished in 1938 mentions over 5,000 (including 324 added 
in 1937), from prehistoric camps, stone circles and 
barrows, to the remains of abbeys, castles, and bridges, 
and relatively modern buildings as well. But, as is 
pointed out in the introductory note, the list does not 
cover all the really important monuments in Great 
Britain. “Much yet remains to be done,” and “in 
compiling the lists the Commissioners (of Works) have 
to rely to a large extent on the voluntary assistance of 
local archzologists, to whose labours they are greatly 
indebted.” 

The study of the monuments should provide special 
interest for the wayfarer and the tourist. Two general 
works which give valuable guidance for the observant 
traveller have recently been published. The first, The 
Wayfarer’s Companion (by A. Fellows), contains a general 
description of the geographical features upon which 
archeological study should be based, followed by an 
outline of the relevant history of England, particulars 
of Ordnance Survey maps and place-names, and sections 
on churches, cathedrals, monasteries, and private houses, 
arranged according to counties, all well illustrated by 
photographs and maps. The other is the three-volume 
collection of Illustrated Regional Guides to Ancient Monu- 
ments (by W. Ormsby Gore), published by H.M. 
Stationery Office at one shilling each, for Northen 
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England, Southern England, and East Anglia and the 
Midlands respectively. These guides describe neolithic, 
Roman, and Anglo-Saxon remains, monastic buildings 
and castles, and other monuments, with sketch-maps and 
short bibliographies for further reading. They are calcu- 
lated to stimulate the imagination, while providing a 
much sounder basis for archeological study than the 
ordinary guide-book. 

There are several other official guides of a similarly 
valuable kind, dealing with particular monuments, 
issued by the Department of Ancient Monuments and 
Historic Buildings and published by the Stationery Office, 
usually at the price of 2d. to 6d. They are on sale at 
the sites of the monuments concerned, and are also 
obtainable through a bookseller. Altogether they pro- 
vide a remarkably inexpensive collection of authentic 
material for the ordinary student of this branch of 
archeology or history, and are much to be preferred to 
the usual guide-book, unless the latter is known to be 
thoroughly trustworthy. These little pamphlets include 
concise historical accounts, written by experts, with 
plans and views, and their official description as “ suc- 
cinct and valuable monographs on material of great 
historical value’ is fully justified. The list (to be 
obtained free, postage 1d., from H.M. Stationery Office 
or any of its branches) includes, besides several 
castles and abbeys, such monuments as Stonehenge, the 
Tower of London, Hampton Court, Kensington Palace, 
and Holyrood-house—memorials of the widest national 
interest. 

Air-photography is the latest assistant, and one of the 
most valuable, for the discovery and interpretation of 


monumental remains, in the form of earthworks ; pre- 
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historic tracks, settlements, and agriculture; and other 
records of the activities of early man left on the surface 
of the earth. How it can help in the elucidation of 
economic history, in regard to the evolution of the corn- 
field, is clearly and interestingly exphined in a pamphlet 
issued by the Economic History Society (Air Photography 
and Economic History, by E.C. Curwen), and the assistance 
it may give to the study of archzxology is the subject of 
one of the Ordnance Survey Professional Papers (No. 
7, 1924), Air Survey and Archeology, by O. G. S. Craw- 
ford, Archeology Officer to the Ordnance Survey. 
Air-photography, although such a recent recruit in the 
service of archeology, has already proved of value in 
supplementing and explaining the work of excavation and 
field study. It has been the means of bringing to light 
lost or unsuspected remains, and has often given valuable 
indications of the sites which are most likely to reward 
the activities of the excavator. Indeed, air-photography 
has an almost uncanny eye for prehistoric walled-ditches, 
pit-dwellings, and earthworks. 

The study of archeology from the monuments cannot 
fail to be full of pitfalls. They are not always so evident 
as that of the famous stone discovered by Mr. Pickwick 
near “ The Leather Bottle” at Cobham, bearing the 
inscription “-+ BILST—-UM—PSHI—S.M—ARK. It _ has 
frequently happened that archzologists of equal learning 
have flatly contradicted one another regarding the true 
interpretation of the monumental evidence, only to be 
proved equally mistaken by some later discovery. Sir 
Charles Peers relates that some years ago several Georgian 
pennies and part of a sardine tin were found below the 
foot of one of the great standing stones of Stonehenge. 
(They had been carried down by earthworms.) No one 
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would be likely to argue from this discovery that Stone- 
henge was erected in recent times, even if there were 
no documentary proof to the contrary ; but conclusions 
less ridiculous may be founded upon evidence equally 
fallacious. Whenever a modern archzxologist can find 
documentary evidence to check his theories he is very 
willing to use it. He is likely to be even more willing 
than the historian to recognize the gaps in his knowledge 
and the tentative nature of his conclusions, often based 
upon scraps of evidence. This evidence, however, is 
usually trustworthy ; that is, the tangible objects with 
which the archeologist has to deal, unlike many written 
documents, were not made to deceive. 

The extent of time covered by prehistory is enormous 
in comparison with the period for which written records 
are available. For the material of prehistory we are 
wholly dependent upon objective remains of man’s 
activity. But the relative simplicity of this kind of 
evidence, and the possibility of studying it by means of 
photographic or other illustrations, will afford com- 
pensation for the lack of documentary material upon 
which later history is mainly based. The main lines of 
development of civilization are much the same in all 
primitive civilizations, so it is possible to use evidence 
drawn from many countries to trace its course in any one 
of them. Further evidence may be obtained from the 
habits and customs of primitive peoples now living. 
‘We cannot see the men who built and defended the 
hilltop settlements of Wessex ; but we can learn much 
from living people who inhabit similar sites to-day in 
Algeria. From such, and from traditional accounts of 
Maori forts, we learn, by comparison, to understand 
the dumb language of prehistoric earthworks. .. . 
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Your ‘savage’ is himself the ideal archeologist and 
excavator ; for he is familiar with primitive appliances, 
and can often explain the use of objects which baffle the 
‘expert’ ” (O. G. S. Crawford, Antiquity, Vol. I.). 

Artistic representations of historical events and social 
conditions may be included among the monumental 
sources for the study of history, although they are of the 
nature of documents. It is obvious, however, that any 
pictorial illustrations that are not contemporary with the 
events or subjects they offer to represent must be the 
subject of careful criticism. Very little consideration is 
required, for instance, to realize that a twelfth or thirteenth 
century representation of Alfred the Great cannot be 
relied upon for details of costume, and we may presume 
that such a picture is likely to provide evidence of the 
costume of the artist’s own period, rather than that of 
Alfred’s. Even contemporary illustrations—that is 
pictures designed to represent events or subjects con~ 
temporary with the artist—are only one stage (although 
an important stage) better in this respect, unless we have 
reason to believe that the artist had personal or other 
authentic knowledge of what he chose to portray. The 
details of illustrations should be checked, wherever 
possible, by documentary evidence, or at least by other 
illustrations from an independent source. The Courtauld. 
Institute of Art (University of London) has begun to 
publish an Annual Bibliography of the History of British 
Art, which includes sections on different branches of 
historical illustration, and thus provides some guide to 
the critical study of illustrative material. 

One special aspect of the study of the monuments will 
form an interesting link with other branches of history ;. 
that is, an inquiry into the planning and organized pro-. 
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duction of medieval buildings. The work of a master- 
mason, who was often an architect as well, and his re- 
lations with the workmen under his control : the amount 
of liberty allowed to the individual in carrying out the 
details of his skilled work; the rise of the large-scale 
mason contractor—all these are still the subject of 
investigation, and reveal many sidelights on the social 
and economic history of the Middle Ages. The develop- 
ment of domestic architecture has an even closer bearing 
upon social and economic history. “Man makes his 
house or castle, but in turn the house or castle make the 
man.” For the larger buildings one typical work may 
be chosen, Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen 
(by Professor W. R. Lethaby). For domestic archi- 
tecture there are three of outstanding interest—The 
Evolution of the English House (S. O. Addy), The Growth 
of the English House (J. A. Gotch), and The English House 
(Professor A. Hamilton Thompson), published as a 
pamphlet by the Historical Association. 

Coins, medals, seals, and brasses may be considered as 
on the border line between monuments and written 
records. Numismatics, the science which treats of coins 
and medals, can throw much light on political history, 
and coins and medals are in themselves material evidence 
of cultural development. The guides, handbooks, etc., 
issued by the Coins and Medals Department of the 
British Museum are supplemented by the Numismatic 
Chronicle and Journal of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
and the Journal of the British Numismatic Society. Seals 
provide similar evidence, both political and cultural, but 
their special importance lies in the proof they convey of 
the authenticity of the documents to which they are 
attached. Their evidential value is very wide and im- 
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portant. The large collection of seals in the British 
Museum, estimated at 25,000, includes specimens of 
those used by ecclesiastical bodies, religious houses and 
hospitals, royal and official departments, cities and towns, 
universities, gilds, schools, and private persons ; and in 
many cases a seal forms a necessary link, otherwise un- 
obtainable, in a chain of historical evidence. Brasses 
have an attraction all their own, and brass-rubbing may 
become a delightful obsession to the enthusiast. Apart 
from their interest as illustrations of costume, their 
inscriptions may be of distinct value as records ; and in 
both respects they are similar to other kinds of sepulchral 
monuments and commemorative tablets. The Trans- 
actions of the Monumental Brass Society, which was 
founded in 1887 but suspended from 1914 to 1934, con- 
tain critical articles dealing with examples all over 
England ; and in England there are more brasses than 
in all the other countries of Europe put together. A 
useful book on this subject is The Brasses of England, by 
H. W. Macklin. The study of coins, medals, and seals 
opens up a fascinating path to the wider study of history ; 
conversely, it provides much illustrative material for 
history approached from the documentary side. 

The great advance made during recent years in the 
organization of museums now makes it possible to study 
certain types of historical material with the greatest 
possible ease. The earliest public museum in England 
was the Ashmolean, at Oxford, founded by Elias Ashmole, 
and opened in 1683. The original collection was made 
by John Tradescant, of Lambeth, who bequeathed it to 
Ashmole, so perhaps it ought properly to be called the 
Tradescant Museum. This collection, however, was very 


miscellaneous, and not arranged upon any scientific 
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method. Not until the eighteenth century did it begin 
to be realized that museums were of essential importance 
as a means of educational culture, and the foundation of 
the British Museum, in 1753, is a landmark in the history 
of these valuable institutions. The nucleus of the 
archzological collections in the British Museum was the 
collection made by Sir Hans Sloane, purchased with the 
aid of a public lottery. (A similarity of names has some- 
times led to its confusion with the collection of Sir 
John Soane, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, presented to the 
nation in 1833.) A hundred years later the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, formerly called the South Kensington 
Museum, was inaugurated by the Prince Consort. Other 
important collections of antiquities in London are in the 
Guildhall Musuem (almost entirely composed of “finds”’ 
within the City walls), the London Museum near St. 
James’s Palace, and the Science Museum and the Museum 
of Geology at South Kensington. 

Nearly all cities and important towns now have 
organized museums, and in many smaller towns and even 
villages useful collections may be found. Naturally many 
of these aim particularly at illustrating local history, but 
some are of a special character, and all are likely to con- 
tain objects of more than local interest. One of the most 
valuable services that the museum can afford to the 
student is the production of well-arranged guides and 
catalogues, drawn up or edited by experts. All the 
museums mentioned in the preceding paragraph, for 
instance, issue a number of such publications, and with 
their help there might be collected a good working 
library of archeology, based upon the study of material 
objects. Most of these guides and catalogues contain 


valuable introductions and many illustrations, fully 
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described. It is true that well-managed museums have 
their specimens properly labelled with clear descriptions, 
but casual study by this means alone is rarely of any 
permanent value. Probably the best way to make full 
use of any collection is to obtain a guide or catalogue in 
advance and study it carefully. Thus prepared, one is 
likely to have one’s curiosity awakened and to know 
exactly what to look for, and why. 

One of the most interesting and instructive types of 
the museum is the castle, country house, or private 
residence which has been fitted up to represent the life 
which formerly went on within it and around it. Allied 
to these are the local museums which specialize in objects 
illustrating the life story of the place and district. In 
each case the central idea has a unifying effect, and the 
whole gives a general impression which is lacking in a 
collection representing a somewhat heterogeneous as- 
sembly of objects. A very large collection, like that at 
the British Museum, can achieve specialization by an 
arrangement of the material in diffrent sections, each 
large enough to have a character of its own. Incidentally 
it may be suggested that such a museum is in reality a 
collection of several museums, and that it is hardly wise 
to attempt to visit them all at once. In any case, the 
arrangement of museum objects will present many 
difficult problems to the curator who is anxious to make 
his collection both attractive and efficient. These 
problems are fully discussed in an article entitled 
“* Museums or Mausoleums”’ (History, September 1936), 
by Mr. James Laver, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Reconstructions of incomplete objects, by sketches or 
otherwise, may give life to specimens which are dull and 
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uninteresting in isolation. No doubt the experienced 
archeologist can do without the assistance of such aids 
to the imagination, but that is because he knows enough 
about the subject to visualize a reconstruction for him- 
self—and does so. This is true not only of museum 
specimens, but also of monumental material of other 
kinds—the incomplete remains of a castle or a monastery, 
or the scattered evidence of human habitation dug up 
by the spade. From nearly all kinds of museums, how- 
ever, the historical student has more to learn, perhaps, 
than any other class of student. All is grist to his mill. 
Nor is he so likely to be overwhelmed by this class of 
material as he might be by his documents. The scientific 
arrangement of modern museums usually relieves him 
of the necessity to sift the evidence for himself. 

Most of the newspapers now give publicity to the more 
spectacular discoveries in archeology, duly embellished 
with illustrations. It may be presumed that the editors 
have a fairly accurate knowledge of what their readers 
want, so perhaps there is evidence of some general 
interest in the subject. Let us hope it may lead to some 
keenness in the preservation of interesting relics of the 
past. Objects of pecuniary value are sometimes kept 
back by the lucky finder because he is ignorant of the 
present law regarding treasure-trove. It should be widely 
known that official treasure-trove includes only objects 
of gold and silver which have been hidden in the soil or 
in buildings, and of which the original owner cannot be 
traced. These are the property of the Crown, except 
in those very rare cases in which the lord of the manor 
or other person has the “ Franchise of Treasure-Trove.”’ 
If, however, the finder reports his discovery promptly, 
and it is decided that it belongs to the Crown, he will 
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receive its full market value—not merely a percentage 
of it, as was formerly the case—when it is retained for 
the Crown or for a museum. If it is not retained it will 
be given back to him to deal with as he wishes; and 
should he want to dispose of it the British Museum will 
sell it for him at the best price obtainable. Any such 
finds should be reported to the local Coroner, to the 
local police, or to the Director of the British Museum. 
Coins and other ancient objects of copper, bronze, or any 
metal other than gold or silver are not treasure-trove, 
but the Director of the British Museum is glad to hear 
of such finds, and will, in suitable cases, arrange for pur- 
chase or sale. 

To the majority of people, perhaps, archeology ” 
suggests “digging for history.” Much archeological 
material has been dug up in England, and a recent 
exhibition to illustrate the work done during the pre- 
ceding five years by British archzologists gave striking 
evidence of the wide range of their activities. There 
were exhibits from more than thirty English and Welsh 
counties, as well as from Northern Ireland and the 
Shetlands. The exhibition was held in the Institute of 
Archzology of the University of London in Regent’s 
Park, founded under the directorship of Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler so recently as 1937. “ Digging for history ”’ in 
England is no new institution, but British archeology 
has made great advances during the past few years. No 
spectacular discoveries, such as some of those made in 
Babylonia and Assyria, Greece and Crete, and in Egypt, 
are possible in England, but work recently done on the 
site of Verulamium (Roman St. Albans); of Maiden 
Castle in Dorset; of the lake village of Meare, near 
Glastonbury ; of Avebury and elsewhere have already 
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added much to our knowledge of Roman Britain and of 
remoter periods of civilization as they existed in this 
island. Indeed, it has been claimed that we have now 
in this country a more flourishing and practical school of 
archzology than could be found in any other. 

The scientific foundations of British archeology were 
laid by General Augustus Pitt-Rivers (1827-1900), who 
avoided the faults of the older antiquaries, many of whom 
destroyed the ancient structures themselves in their haste 
to find interesting specimens. He recorded his dis- 
coveries by exact drawings (published i in Excavations in 
Cranborne Chase) which “would enable a modern 
contractor to refurnish the tombs and forts with their 
contents in place.” His valuable work may be studied at 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford, and also in the re- 
markable museum at Farnham (Dorset), with its series 
of specimens illustrating the development of ploughs, 
looms, and pottery. Scientific archeology is now em- 
ployed in all fields of excavation. The careful work of 
Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos from the first avoided the 
kind of irreparable damage done by the eager and brilliant, 
but unscientific, excavation of Dr. Schliemann at Troy 
and in Greece. The recent remarkable discoveries of 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler and Lieut.-Colonel C. D. Drew 
at Maiden Castle, in Dorset, have owed much to the 
assistance of amateur enthusiasts under their direction. 

This chapter may well end with a strong word of 
warning against amateur excavation unguided by experts. 
Any discovery should be reported at once to the secretary 
of a local archzeological society, and the site left un- 
disturbed until it can be — explored by 
competent archzxologists. 
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“In England,” wrote John Richard Green, “ the history 
of the town and of the country are one. The privilege 
of the burgher has speedily widened into the liberty of 
the people at large. The municipal charter has merged 
into the great charter of the realm. All'the little struggles 
over toll and tax, all the little claims of custom and 
franchise, have told on the gencral advance of liberty 
and law. . . . The Continental town lost its individu- 
ality by sinking to the servile level of the land from 
which it had isolated itself. The English town lost its 
individuality by lifting the country at large to its own 
level of freedom and law.” Local history, in England at 
least, has a bearing on all the elements of national life, 
and often leads directly to important aspects of inter- 
national history. Thercfore the material of local history, 
in the broad sense of the word, is almost unlimited in 
quantity, or limited only by what is actually available in 
our national records as a whole. There never has been, 
and there never will be, a “complete” history of any 
county, city, town, or village, just as there never can be 
a “‘complete ” history of England. So there is a danger 
on the one hand that the study of local history will be 
scrappy, and on the other hand that it will be so diffuse 
that no part of it is done thoroughly enough to be of 


any real value. 
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For the study of the local history of a village, and an 
indication of the material upon which it may be based, 
the little book by Miss Joan Wake on How to compile a 
History and Present-Day Record of Village Life (3rd ed., 
1935) is an excellent guide. It deals briefly, but practi- 
cally, with the main subjects of study, such as geology and 
natural history, archeological discoveries, place-names, 
farming, rent and wages, trade and industries, schools, 
clubs, charities, games and recreations, local festivities, 
fairs, folk songs and local sayings, local customs and 
dialect, manor courts, crime and punishment. References 
are given to printed and manuscript sources—county 
histories, guide-books and directories, village and family 
histories, parish registers, local periodicals and news- 
papers, documents in the church chest and in the custody 
of the Parish Council, the records of the lord of the 
manor and the clerk of the peace, enclosure awards, 
quarter sessions records, land tax returns, local wills and 
glebe terriers, stray documents in private possession, 
pictorial illustrations and maps. The list is even then by 
no means exhaustive, and naturally can only apply in a 
general way to any particular village. But the author 
is not only an authority on local records, but is also able 
to convey part of her own enthusiasm to her readers. 
“A village which does not know its own history,” says 
Miss Wake, “‘ may be likened to a man who has lost his 
memory.” Many interesting aspects of village life are 
also suggested in How to write a Village History, by 
A. L. Humphreys. For parish history, as such, there is 
another excellent guide, How to write the History of a 
Parish, by Dr. J. C. Cox. 

In the study of a village or other small community one 


is usually able to. cover a considerable period of time, and 
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thus to gather some idea of continuity, progress, and de- 
velopment. Our history has happily escaped great social 
and political convulsions such as those from which many 
other countries have suffered, so general continuity has 
been secured. This fact is of course also true of the history 
of larger units, and even of the history of the country as 
a whole. But the study of the history of the larger units, 
if attempted in detail, is inevitably limited either to a 
comparatively short period or to certain more or less 
isolated aspects. In - history of a small community 
one may realize how slow have been the effects of 
industrial, commercial, and social changes, at least in the 
rural districts of England ; unless, indeed, as in the pro- 
eress of the so-called Industrial Revolution, the rural 
districts were rapidly transformed to urban. In recent 
times, however, change has speeded up to a bewildering 
extent in rural as well as in urban districts, and we wonder 
what the future historian will make of it all. 

Local history is largely dependent for its material upon 
records made by private individuals, as distinct from 
official records of the state, county, town, parish or 
manor. The great majority of such personal records 
have, no doubt, failed to survive. Private letters, for 
instance, which would have thrown much light on the 
daily life of the community must have been destroyed 
because their value was not appreciated. Local diaries 
are often of even greater interest, and we could wish 
that there were many more of them. Unfortunately most 
people do not realize how interesting their own records 
of passing events may be in the future. The record of 
the present is the historical material of the future, and 
any intimate description of local life by a competent 
observer is well worth preserving. In these days, when 
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local conditions are developing so rapidly, a single life- 
time may cover the history of many changes ; and the 
very rapidity of the development tends to make us forget 
what conditions were like in the recent past. In other 
words, the present so soon becomes historical that our 
record of to-day may almost literally be past history 
to-morrow. 

The story of local government reveals the peculiar 
genius of the English character for decentralized control. 
Regarding the institution of Justices of the Peace the 
words of Sir Thomas Smith in his De Republica Anglorum 
(1583) are both proud and true: “ There was never in 
any common wealth divised a more wise, a more dulce 
and gentle, nor a more certaine way to rule the people, 
whereby they are kept alwaies as it were in a bridle of 
good order.’ This class of unpaid local officials in the 
organization of the county was supplemented by groups 
of private persons, such as turnpike trusts, who obtained 
parliamentary authority for their special purpose, so that 
the local administration of the country was mainly 
carried out by local endeavour, instead of being organized 
and conducted by the central authority. The series of 
volumes on English Local Government by S. and B. 
Webb show the advantages of this system and also its 
weaknesses. But in spite of the fact that Parliament 
during the nineteenth century was driven to effect some- 
what drastic reforms of local administrative methods, the 
essential characteristics of the old system prevailed. 

Much of the material of local history has been collected 
in the past from the personal knowledge of the inhabi- 
tants, gained by verbal inquiry, both official and un- 
official. Indeed, it is obvious that a great proportion of 
the mass of records upon which local history must be 
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based had their origin in such inquiries. There must still 
be much information of an interesting character to be 
gained from old inhabitants of a village, and even of a 
town, which is likely to be lost entirely unless it is 
recorded by individual effort in some permanent form. 
Many local histories provide evidence of the sort of 
valuable information which may be gleaned in this way 
by careful and tactful inquiry. The “ oldest inhabitant ”’ 
of a village is usually quite willing to tell what things 
were like in his early days, and may even add reminis~- 
cences handed down to him by his father and grand- 
father. Any one who is competent to separate the wheat 
from the chaff may gain a harvest’ of facts and of 
illuminating traditions to add to the material of local 
history. 

It has already been suggested that co-operative research 
is particularly suitable for the study of local history. It 
is usually easy to arrange for frequent meetings of those 
collaborating in the scheme, and the aspects of local 
history are so numerous and so varied that it is not 
difficult to find suitable tasks for every willing assistant. 
The existence of a local branch of the Historical Associa- 
tion or of the Workers’ Educational Association, or a 
Women’s Institute or similar organization, will provide 
a ready means of getting together a study group with 
a definite aim in view. If the interest of a local 
archeological association or field club can be enlisted 
so much the better. There is nothing like a common 
interest in such a piece of research work to bring people 
of all kinds and classes together. There must be very 
few districts in which there is not some enthusiastic 
student who is willing and able to provide the skilled 
assistance necessary for effective results. It is important 
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to secure the careful guidance of a local archxologist or 
historian who knows what is needed to supplement the 
material already available. Under such guidance valuable 
work may often be done by those who would otherwise 
be wasting much of their effort. 

The geographical basis of local history is a branch of the 
subject which has not always received the attention it 
deserves. Physical conditions have naturally been an 
important factor in choosing the site for a settlement, 
ne | must necessarily affect the life and labour of those 
who settle there. The effect of these conditions can be 
fully considered without belittling the importance of 
the human factor, or ignoring the successful attempts of 
mankind to overcome natural obstacles. Man and his 
environment must be studied side by side. Hills, valleys, 
forests, rivers, minerals, and soils have played their parts. 
But the development of roads and waterways, bringing 
an isolated settlement into closer touch with the outer 
world, tends to modify the effects of purely local con- 
ditions. Trade and industry, too, have sometimes been 
established by individual enterprise in districts which 
offered few natural advantages for their exploitation. 

Many regional surveys are now organized in different 
parts of the country—by universities, rural community 
councils and other bodies, either independently or in 
collaboration with the Trustees of Leplay House (Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1), which is an important centre 
for this form of local investigation. In this work geog- 
raphy and history both take their part, and full use is 
made of any material already collected by local field 
clubs, natural history and archeological societies, publica- 
tions of the ordnance and geological surveys, and official 
statistics. Another excellent type of organized investiga- 
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tion is represented by the annual “ Holiday School of 
Local History,” arranged by the Lindsey Rural Com- 
munity Council in co-operation with the Lindsey Local 
History Society, the University of Sheffield, and the 
University Colleges of Nottingham and Hull. These 
“Schools” are described in The Lincolnshire Magazine, 
the official organ of the Society. The Lindsey Local 
History Society and Rural Community Council had 
previously published a lecture by Canon C. W. Foster 
on Local History, its Interest and Value, which suggested 
ample material for arranging a suitable programme of 
work, and which would be found extremely useful in the 
organization of any similar enterprise. An example of 
the regional survey type of investigation is described in 
a pamphlet on Village Survey-Making, an Oxfordshire 
Experiment (by C. V. Butler and C. A. Simpson), issued 
by the Board of Education. 

For the legal transfer of real property, such as houses 
and land, only a “ short title ” (as it is technically called) 
is now required, and in consequence collections of old 
deeds have ceased to be necessary. Many solicitors in 
whose custody they were originally placed may now look 
upon them as mere lumber, and there is a great danger 
that they will be dispersed or even destroyed. In i 
cases they may be handed back to the owners of the 
property, if they care to have them, with an indication 
that they are no longer worth preservation. For any one 
interested in local history, however, a collection of such 
deeds may be a veritable gold mine of information ; 
and as they are no longer of legal importance the owners 
are usually willing to lend them without restriction, and 
even to give them to a local library or other repository. 
Many such deeds contain points of interest of far more 
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than local importance, and any one who secures their 
preservation and safe custody may be doing good service 
to historical learning. It is to be feared, too, that valu- 
able documents are frequently lost when old estates are 
broken up, for lack of local interest and enterprise to 
secure their preservation. 

One might at least obtain the loan of such a collection 
of old deeds, and if it goes back far enough, as many 
collections do, it will provide useful examples of early 
forms of manuscript to be studied at leisure. Any 
student interested in the history of his own locality will 
find it interesting, instructive, and often amusing to study 
old deeds relating to property in the neighbourhood. 
Let him attempt first of all to puzzle out the meaning for 
himself. Unless he has previously studied early forms of 
handwriting it will be slow work at the beginning, but 
he will gradually become more and more familiar with 
the forms of the letters, the character of the abbreviations, 
and the legal phraseology, if the collection includes a 
considerable number of documents in English within a 
fairly limited period. For documents in Latin, however, 
even a considerable knowledge of classical Latin is not a 
sufficient qualification. Having done his best unaided, 
he should then seek the assistance of some competent 
instructor, or the guidance of such books as English Court 
Hand and The Later Court Hands in England mentioned 
on page 46. These books, or others dealing with the 
same subject, are usually to be found in large public 
libraries. | 

The study of local history is largely concerned with 
details. The general historian has to make a selection 
from his facts in presenting a balanced statement ; and 


although for illustrative purposes or to add vividness to 
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his narrative he may introduce details, they must be 
subordinated to the main story. The local historian may 
not claim to be a historian in the full sense of the term, 
but he has an important part to play in historical evi- 
dence. “The general trend of historical study to-day 
is towards detailed investigation in different parts of the 
country, says Miss Wake, “and the village historian, 
writing as he does with an inside knowledge of his own 
locality, has a serious contribution to make to the general 
store of learning.” | 
Such study need not be narrowly local ; indeed, to be 
effective it must widen its view. The history of one 
locality often throws light on that of another, either by 
similarity or contrast, and may thus help towards the 
solution of puzzling problems. Without this comparison 
with other districts, or a good general knowledge of 
national history, it is impossible rightly to estimate the 
importance of local peculiarities, or what appear to be 
such. The most careful historians, from pardonable 
ignorance of local details, have sometimes made general 
and unqualified statements which the local historian 
could prove to be unjustified. It has often been suggested, 
for instance, if not actually stated, that, apart from the 
remains of Roman highways, there were no good roads 
in England before the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. A vivid picture of coaches sunk deep in the 
slough until pulled out by teams of oxen is liable to be 
taken as typical of the whole of England before the 
advent of Telford and Macadam. Local “ revisions,” 
however small, in their cumulative effect may have 
considerable importance in social and economic history. 
The records of municipal communities have much 
light to throw upon the principles of English govern- 
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ment, because it was in such communities that 
self-government began. The admission of borough 
representatives to the national parliament was not 
important merely as an extension of the franchise, it 
was also important as marking the introduction of a 
new class of members, men who had already had ex- 
perience in local government, and who were afterwards 
to become of supreme importance in developing self- 
government in the state as a whole. The evolution 
of popular government in the smaller community must 
be carefully studied by any one who wishes to under- 
stand the most essential elements in the evolution of 
Parliament. There is still much unexplored material, 
however, for municipal history, apart from local govern- 
ment as such. The records of the towns are full of 
human interest ; in the gilds, with their social, religious, 
and economic aspects ; in the actual administration of 
local affairs, often amusingly personal ; in the evidences 
of local patriotism, perhaps narrow, but certainly keen. 
Human nature will break through all kinds of historical 
documents, it is true. The records of the court, of the 
national parliament, of high ecclesiastical and judicial 
circles, of foreign diplomacy—all these, however formal, 
afford us many glimpses of personality. But they are 
comparatively barren in this respect when compared 
with the intimate companionship of the townsman and 
the villager in the records of his daily life. 

The local Press usually welcomes short articles on 
local history. In this way many casual discoveries which 
might otherwise remain unpublished have been placed 
on permanent record. A connected series of articles on 
local history in a newspaper have sometimes been 


separately published in booklet form as offprints. This 
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is an inexpensive form of publication ; and if good paper 
is used ca narrow columns of newspaper print with 
wide margins may be quite satisfactory in appearance. 
Such articles might often consist of the text of local 
diaries, old correspondence, and other documentary 
material. Copies of any publications of this nature—or, 
indeed, of any locally published material—should be 
sent to the secretary of any local society likely to be 
interested, otherwise they are in danger of being over- 
looked by the very people who might make the best use 
of them. 

There are opportunities for the local enthusiast who 
does not feel capable of original research to be help- 
ful in other ways. As Miss Jeffries Davis suggests 
(History, July 1927), many “ might find it a profitable 
(though, perhaps, very dirty !) job for a wet day in the 
summer holidays to turn out a neglected vestry chest or 
cupboard, and carefully dust, air, arrange, and roughly 
catalogue its contents. Experience shows that such help 
from a student of history, properly offered, may be 
warmly welcomed, and that the local assertions that the 
papers in such a place are all modern and uninteresting 
may prove quite untrue. Even a passing question about 
the records of an old church may do some good ; but 
the greatest safeguard is the existence, in several copies, 
of a signed and dated list,” which might be one of the 
results of such an investigation. 

The English Place-Name Society is naturally dependent 
to a very large extent upon local assistance. The Intro- 
duction to the Survey of English Place-Names, edited by 
Sir Allen Mawer and Professor F. M. Stenton, which 
should be (and probably is) in every good public library, 
is inevitably rather difficult reading for the ordinary 
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student, but it cannot fail to impress any reader with the 
importance of the subject in its bearing upon English 
medieval history. In his separately published lecture 
on Place-Names and History, Sir Allan Mawer has (in 
thirty-eight pages) “ actual the results of man 
years of research in a manner which will delight il 
classes of readers, from the experienced student down to 
the merely curious.” The society has already issued more 
than a dozen volumes on the place-names of various 
counties, but much work still remains to be done. At 
a recent conference of historians Professor Stenton ad- 
mitted that the investigations of the Place-Name Society 
had been for him a series of shocks—that is, that the 
results had tended to disprove some of the theories in 
Anglo-Saxon history, for instance, which he had thought 
to be well-founded. Place-names reveal history, but need 
careful interpretation. As an example, it has been sug- 
gested that the fact that a district shows few Celtic place- 
names does not necessarily imply that the original British 
were nearly all driven away ; it may possibly be due to a 
later change of name, when the original language quite 
peacefully died out. 

An excellent means of arousing interest in local history, 
and at the same time of bringing together many scattered 
items of information, is the organization of a local history 
exhibition. An exhibition of this kind held in a purely 
agricultural parish of some seven hundred inhabitants, 
in the Weald of Kent, was described by Mr. Guy Ewing, 
who promoted it, in the Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for October 1922 ; and the article was republished 
in 1930 by the Historical Association (Leaflet No. 81). 
‘ The real success,’ wrote Mr. Ewing, “ was the interest 
shown by all who visited the exhibition. Young men 
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who wandered in with an off-hand listless air soon be- 
came absorbed in the things themselves and in the 
descriptions, written in block letters, that accompanied 
them. . . . It was worth a good deal to see the delighted 
surprise with which one would draw his fellow’s atten- 
tion to the name of his family or home in an extract from 
the early records. . . . This year the exhibition ran into 
hundreds, but the expected has happened—several have 
come forward who could have lent things had they 
realized that what was wanted was common everyday 
objects of former generations.” 

The exhibits included a great variety of historical 
material. The descriptive labels were an essential part 
of the exhibition, and were carefully written to include 
as many as possible of the still familiar names of places 
and people. Among the exhibits were the parish registers ; 
Church plate of the Restoration period ; an account of the 
parish officers in the seventeenth century ; ancient deeds ; 
publications of the Kent Archeological Society; a 
violoncello formerly used in the parish church; old 
instruments and tools employed in extinct village 
industries ; specimens of ironwork produced when the 
iron industry was located in the south (including a 
cannon cast in the village foundry for the army of the 
Parliament) ; a variety of obsolete agricultural imple- 
ments; flint and steel, tinder boxes and rushlight 
holders ; an old diary ; a pillion saddle and a spinning 
wheel ; portraits of some few local men who have made 
a name outside the village ; paintings, drawings, prints, 
and photographs. Apparently the promoter was at first 
alone in his enthusiasm for the project, and in his belief 
that enough material was available. There is probably 
a similar wealth of unsuspected illustration of local history 
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in many other villages—similar in extent and variety, 
although perhaps very different in character. 

There are already so many local histories, of varying 
merit, that there is no lack of examples for the local 
historian to follow—or to avoid. An excellent Short 
Bibliography of Local History (edited by A. Hamilton 
Thompson) has been issued as a pamphlet by the Histori- 
cal Association, and it includes a section on “ Examples 
of Local Histories’ arranged under counties. The 
Association proposes to issue, under the same editorship, 
a guide to students of local history, with articles by 
experts on architecture, brasses, and similar subjects. 
But no bibliography of local history is anything like 
complete or for long up-to-date. History, the quarterly 
journal of the Historical Association, is particularly valu- 
able in supplementing the bibliographies. It draws 
attention to some which might otherwise escape notice 
because they are published locally by the printer, and 
are not at all widely advertised. The reviews in this 
journal nearly always give one a good idea of the scope 
of a book and of its value and authenticity, while Ka 
comments of the reviewers often suggest ideas for other 
local historians, whatever their subject may be. Useful 
reviews appear from time to time in the’ periodical 
publications of various local societies, of which particulars 
will be given in the forthcoming “‘Guide”’ to be issued by 
the Institute of Historical Research (see page 62). Mean- 
while the annual supplements to this Guide (from 1930) 

ive the current details. In addition, there are some local 
‘Notes and Queries” issued independently. The Hand- 
book of County Bibliography, by A. L. Humphreys, to be 
found in most good public libraries, contains particulars 


of a great many local histories arranged under counties. 
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The material of local history often tends to be scrappy. 
It includes, indeed, all branches of history—political, 
ecclesiastical, social, economic, and (in certain districts 
especially) naval and military. But the local incidents 
bearing on different branches of national history are not 
always representative, and may seem to have little 
relation to one another. It is better, on the whole, 
frankly to accept the limitations imposed by the nature 
of the subject, and not to attempt to produce a balanced 
picture by filling up gaps with hypothetical material, 
although there may be a strong temptation to do so. 
It is possible that a complete and rounded story of any 
local unit will never be known ; and it is certain that in 
few, if any, cases can the available material be at all 
evenly distributed over the length of its history. Apart 
from separate incidents which it may be possible to 
present with reasonable completeness, the local historian 
may do his best work by adding something to the store 
of known facts. What Professor Hamilton Thompson 
says of parochial history, that the work of the compiler 
is very much enhanced by the amount of unpublished 
material which he brings to light, is doubtless true of all 
local history. 

“ The effort to understand the past is an arduous and 
prolonged study, for which a whole lifetime may prove 
too short. Yet no other study offers the same possi- 
bilities to the average intelligence, if only it is in earnest, 
for none is less technical ; in none is mere cleverness at 
a greater discount, and humility and devotion at a higher 
premium.” This pronouncement of Professor Galbraith, 
delivered in his inaugural lecture as Professor of History 
at Edinburgh, is very comforting to those of us who do 


not claim to have intelligence above the average, but it 
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also conveys a warning. It must not be thought that 
successful research in local history is less arduous and 
prolonged, or has less need of devotion, than any other 
branch of historical inquiry. On the other hand, the 
keen student will be attracted by its difficulties. It has 
been described as a tangle of perplexities and contra- 
dictions which provides plenty of scope for inference and 
deduction in the effort to sift the true from the false, the 
essential from the non-essential. It is the failure to apply 
a a canons of criticism to the material collected ke 
makes so many guide-books misleading and so much 
local history worthless. 

Some indication of the enormous amount of docu- 
mentary material for local history that is known to be in 
existence has been given in Chapter VII. These records 
are called local because they either had a local origin or 
were retained in local collections. But, in the words of 
the official Report of 1919 on Local Records, “it is not 
too much to say that where the county records have been 
well preserved they supply information about the past 
which no other sources afford; that they are national, 
not purely Local Records.” Much excellent work on 
local records has been carried out in recent years, and is 
actively in progress ; but it is still relatively true, as the 
same Report declared, that “ as yet these masses of docu- 
ments have been very little utilized for historical pur- 
poses.” The best indication of what is actually being 
done is probably to be found in that remarkable under- 
taking, “‘The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England,” begun in 1900 and still in progress, of which 
the hundredth volume has just been published. 
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Ir has been humorously suggested that Social and 
Economic History “ seems to perform the useful function 
assigned by Matthew Arnold's schoolgirl to one of the 
parts of speech. “If a word is neither a verb, a noun, 
or an adjective, it goes into the common sink, which is 
adverbs.’ But it may also be suggested, on the other 
hand, that all history is either social or economic, regarded 
as a record of the activities of man. Even the narrowest 
aspects of political history are essentially social or eco- 
nomic if the State exists for the individual and not the 
individual for the State. Therefore this chapter is 
.intended to be merely a supplement to what has already 
been said under other headings. It is in local history, 
however, that we come nearest to the individual in his 
social and economic relationships. 

Much of the material of social history has remained 
unexplored in the past, partly because it was not recog- 
nized as real history at all. But social history—with its 
companion and ally, economic history—is now coming 
into its own, and it is being more and more fully recog- 
nized that history is not merely, or even mainly, con- 
cerned with great national events or celebrated men. 


These have their place, as we see in Green’s Short History 
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of the English People, which was still partly concerned with 
what is usually called “ political” history. One of the 
reasons for the preponderence of political history in the 
so-called histories of England is the fact that so relatively 
little was formerly known about the life of English people 
in their villages and towns. Little by little the material 
for the daily life of the people is being revealed from the 
mass in which it has lain hidden, and every good piece 
of work in social history is a contribution to a better 
understanding of what the history of England really is. 
For in such a country as England, with the freedom of 
its institutions, it is the people in their social life who have 
been the real makers of its history. The study of local 
history brings us closely into touch with the life of 
individuals and everyday experience. We come down 
to the basic industries of production in the garden and 
the farm, or in the clay-pit, stone quarry, and forest of 
building material; to the primitive roads and vehicles 
of an earlier age ; to the church and the manor; to the 
simple relationships (not excluding the occasional scandal) 
of the daily life of the village. 

The records of English parishes are naturally very 
widespread. The early registers of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials often include entries about contemporary 
events and curious customs. (Many interesting examples 
are quoted in The Parish Registers of England, by Dr. J. C. 
Cox.) “From these shortest and simplest of possible 
annals the discerning eye can reconstruct something of 
the life of bygone ages, the rise and decline of cities, the 
migration of families, or the movement of population 
with the establishment of new industries or the fall of 
ancient faiths, the effect of famine, pestilence, or war 
upon the lives of simple men.” Wills, too, may supple- 
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ment the registers, and they also often contain illuminat- 
ing details of the social conditions of the period they 
represent, with their descriptions of domestic articles of 
furniture, lists of books and other personal belongings, 
scraps of local history and local customs, bequests to the 
parish church or for the repair of roads and bridges. 
Wills were registered by the authorities of the Church 
until the Court of Probate was established by the Act 
of 1857. Many of the registers of wills are to be seen at 
Somerset House, and any wills available there which are 
not less than one hundred years old may be consulted 
free of charge. Other testamentary records are deposited 
in various probate registries in the provinces. There are 
many printed wills and guides to probate registries in the 
publications of certain record societies, especially those 
of the Surtees Society and the British Record Society. 
The British Record Society has drawn attention to the 
lack of facilities for research in many provincial registries, 
and has suggested that these records should be handed 
over to the appropriate local record society for deposit 
in approved quarters, where they could be consulted 
under suitable conditions and regulations, probably in 
one of the repositories approved by the Master of the 
Rolls for the deposit of local manorial and other records. 
The minutes and accounts of the vestries, and the 
accounts of churchwardens, overseers of the poor, and 
surveyors of highways, are comparatively scarce, but 
the references to them in S. and B. Webb’s volume on 
The Parish and the County show what valuable informa- 
tion they may contain. Such records give interesting 
evidence of local customs, including methods of agri- 
culture. The records of justices of petty and quarter 


sessions may include indictments for neglect of roads 
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and bridges, and the state of the roads is also illustrated 
in the minutes and accounts of turnpike trusts, of which 
Mr. Webb (Lord Passfield) says that less than one hundred 
out of thousands which must have existed are now 
known. The sort of evidence to be gathered from such 
sources may be seen in The Story of the King’s Highway, 
in the Webb series on Local Government. 

The publications of the Camden Society, continued 
by the Royal Historical Society, now amount to over 
two hundred volumes, and about half of them contain 
material for social and economic history—chronicles, 
narratives, correspondence, family papers, household 
accounts, memoirs, journals, diaries, autobiographies, 
wills, churchwardens’ accounts, travels in England, etc. 
It was upon one of these publications, the Latin chronicle 
of Jocelin of Brakelond, which gives “ a brilliant picture 
of a fragment of medieval life,’”’ that Thomas Carlyle 
based his Past and Present. There is a translation of 
Jocelin’s chronicle, by T. E. Tomlins, under the title 
of Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century, and 
a comparison of this volume with Carlyle’s book will 
show what interesting material an early chronicle may 
yield. 

Many diaries are full of material for social and eco- 
nomic history. Lord (Arthur) Ponsonby, who has made 
the subject so thoroughly his own, has extracted all the 
plums from nearly all the English, Scottish, and Irish 
diaries in the interesting volumes he has a on 
the subject. One particularly interesting diary that has 
somehow escaped his eye is that of Ralph Josselin, who 
was vicar of Earl’s Colne in Essex from 1640 to 1683. 
It was issued in the Camden Series (Third Series, No. 15), 
published by the Royal Historical Society. The frequent 
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reference to the weather in chronicles and diaries reminds 
us of its extreme importance at a time when the nation 
was still mainly agricultural. This aspect is still reflected 
in the country life of to-day, and links us closely with the 
past. But in the use of diaries as historical material it is 
important to distinguish those which were written from 
day to day, from other so-called diaries which are really 
reminiscences, sometimes recorded many years after the 
events to which they refer. The latter are obviously of 
less value as a rule. 

Dr. Cunningham defined a town as “ any place where 
a market was held, or where we find a market house or 
market cross, even if the market itself is forgotten.” 
Looked at from that point of view, a town is essentially 
an economic unit. Indeed, it could hardly fail to be 
such ; and although the definition of a modern town 
might be different, the economic factor is still the most 
important in the life and growth, as well as in the origin, 
of towns. The market, then, was the central element in 
town history—the market and the fair—before market 
booths became permanent and developed into shops. 
We may not be entirely a nation of gt mt but 
trade and commerce have had such an important bearing 
upon our national histoy that this somewhat unflattering 
description is not wholly without justification. The 
market and the fair are, respectively, the original elements 
of our trade and commerce, and as such are important 
subjects for the student of English history seeking the 
germ of the national in the local. “Protection and Free 
Trade,” it has been truly said, “were borough problems 
before they became Imperial problems.” 

Local histories contain much material for the social 


and economic history of England that has been collected 
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by personal inquiry, and is unlikely to have any docu- 
mentary source. Such material cannot be neglected, 
but it must be used with caution. It is important to note, 
however, that some of this material may be checked by 
evidence from another district. Such independent evi- 
dence may tend to confirm statements which one might 
otherwise be very loath to accept. 

Apart from their value as material for a wide concep- 
tion of the meaning of national history, social details 
supply interesting sidelights which provide, as nothing 
else can, the vivid personal elements without which 
textbook history is both dull and unconvincing. From 
the lack of such details even great historians often fail to 
secure the attention of their readers. Naturally, the use 
to which these details can be put varies considerably with 
the different types of history, but they are always wel- 
come wherever they appear. The suggestion of such 
detail in the famous third chapter of Macaulay’s History 
of England is probably the main reason why that chapter is 
so popular that it has been separately issued in innumer- 
able editions. Many of his conclusions in that chapter 
are open to dispute, being drawn from too narrow a 
field of inquiry ; but that in itself is an argument for 
widening the field. We might wish to have the third 
chapter revised on the lines of the criticism which 
Sir Charles Firth and others have brought to bear upon 
it, but we would not willingly lose such a vivid intro- 
duction to the history which follows. 

In a recent Report of the Science Museum at 
South Kensington it is stated that, owing to the rapid 
mechanization of farming, it has become desirable to 
acquire a selection of recently superseded farm imple- 


ments, and several acquisitions of the kind were made 
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during a tour in Devon and Cornwall. This note is 
evidence both of the rapidity of the changes that are 
taking place in rural England and of the interest that is 
now being taken in social history. Changes in methods 
of transport are equally marked. Most elderly people 
visiting the cycle section of the Science Museum would 
probably receive a mild shock when they recognized 
types of cycles which they themselves had used, now 
being exhibited as museum specimens. 

Nearly all museums contain material for the illustration 
of social and economic history ; and the number of 
those concerned entirely with the illustration of folk 
crafts and similar activities has been steadily growing. 
One of the latest is the Castle Museum of “ Yorkshire 
Bygones,” in York, of which sectional illustrated hand- 
books are being prepared. It is an ambitious undertaking, 
possible only where considerable funds are available for 
the purpose; but even in a village some permanent 
collection on the lines of the temporary village exhibition 
described by Mr. Guy Ewing (see page 162) might be 
well worth attempting, if (and only if) there is enough 
local interest to ensure its success. 

The Council for the Preservation of Business Archives 
has conducted a preliminary inquiry into the records pos- 
sessed by long-established business firms in the London 
area, and many firms have shown their willingness to 
co-operate. The Council is particularly anxious that 
business firms with old records shall not destroy them 
without consideration for their possible historical value. 
To quote a recent leading article in the Times: “Too 
often our knowledge of how great business concerns 
were actually run, in boom and in slump, in the days 
succeeding the Industrial Revolution has depended upon 
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a proper inventory of business archives existed, we might 
not, for example, be in the curious position of knowing 
so much about the early history of the cotton industry 
and so very little about the early chemical trades.”’ 

The Economic History Review, the journal of the Eco- 
nomic History Society, is so valuable as a guide to the 
material of English economic history, that it is hardly 
necessary to refer to any other source for a description 
and criticism of all recent literature and research having 
any connection with this subject. Each issue, of which 
there are now about twenty, contains articles by the 
foremost specialists, reviews, and one detailed bibliog- 
raphy at least. There are occasional “ revisions” of 
economic history, but for ordinary students nearly all 
the articles and reviews are in the nature of revisions. 
The new material now being examined is continually 
leading to important reconsiderations of what were 
previously considered to be firmly-established facts. 

The London School of Economics and Political 
Science is doing remarkable work for the study of 
social as well as economic history. Not the least im- 
portant branch of its activity takes the form of publica- 
tions written or edited by members of the staff. The 
bibliographies of the London School of Economics 
include one on English Medizval Economic History, 
edited by Dr. Hubert Hall. The two excellent series of 
London School of Economics, “ Studies in Economic 
and Social History’ and “ Studies in Economics and 
Political Science,’’ include such subjects as The English 
Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields, A History 
of the English Agricultural Labourer, Life in an English 
Village, Working Life of English Women in the Seventeenth 
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Century, Women Workers in the Industrial Revolution, 
History of the English Corn Laws, Social Problems and Policy 
during the Puritan Revolution, English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century, and Rise of the English Coal Industry. Most of 
them are fully documented, and much of the original 
material given in the transcribed documents has not been 
previously ‘tongs in any form. English Economic 
History: Select Documents (edited by A. E. Bland, P. A. 
Brown, and R. H. Tawney), and Tudor Economic Docu- 
ments (3 vols., edited by Professor R. H. Tawney and 
Professor Eileen Power) contain valuable collections to 
illustrate, respectively, the general economic history of 
England and the economic history of the Tudor period 
in particular. 

The “British Library of Political and Economic 
Science ” at the London School of Economics contains 
about 750,000 volumes, pamphlets, and reports. It is 
open, without charge, not only to students of the 
School but also to any other student whose application 
is approved by the Director. The extensive London 
Bibliography of the Social Sciences, in four large volumes, 
published in 1931-32 and followed by supplementary 
volumes, is a subject catalogue of the Library of the 
School of Economics, the Goldsmith Library of Economic 
Literature in the University of London, and other similar 
collections. In the introduction to this valuable bibliog- 
raphy Lord Passfield, whose experience in research 
into the sources of social and economic history is prob- 
ably unrivalled, gives some excellent advice to the 
student. ‘“‘ For many years,” he says, “I have made it 
a practice to begin my counsel to would-be researchers 
—indeed, to every one wishing to make any genuine 
investigation—by urging them to start by compiling a list 
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of books, pamphlets, and reports bearing on the subject. 
The mere survey of their titles, publication dates, and 
tables of contents is a necessary preliminary to every 
voyage of discovery after new truth. The second step is 

. skipping lightly over their pages, pencil in hand, to 
note down hi the hints and hypotheses, cavilling objec- 
tions and irresponsible interrogations that will arise in 
the investigator’s mind as he turns irreverently, or even 
mockingly, over the pages.” 

The London Bibliography of Social Sciences will indicate 
to the student of social and economic history what a 
wide field of research is still awaiting investigation. It is 
intended to include “all the principal collections in 
London likely to interest serious students of any branch 
of the social sciences . . . open to such students with- 
out charge.”” A wide subject indeed, since all history 
might well be regarded as a social science. Neverthe- 
less, as Lord Passfield reminds the student, “ Any attempt 
to make a complete guide to the study of even the 
narrowest field of human knowledge is perverse and 
doomed to failure. Every researcher must break his own 
way for himself.” 

Such a reminder is a fitting close to this brief attempt 
to indicate some of the main sources of the material of 
English history. 
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